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Software  superior  by  design. 


The  future  belongs  to  objects. 

Jasmine™  is  the  future  of  objects. 

It’s  the  first  complete  and  pure  object  solution. 

It’s  not  a  hybrid.  It’s  not  hype. 

Jasmine  is  real.  A  proven,  complete  object-oriented  database  and  deve 
environment.  So  now  you  can  build  the  next  generation  of  multimedia  business  ■ 
applications  and  run  them  everywhere:  client/server,  Internet,  intranet,  and  extranet. 

introducing  The  industry’s  First  Multimedia, 
Internet-Enabled  Object  Database 

With  built-in  multimedia  and  Internet  support,  Jasmine  has  it  all.  A  pure,  object-oriented 
database.  Drag-and-drop  development  environment.  Distributed  object  delivery. 
Efficient  database  multimedia  storage  and  manipulation,  and  efficient  delivery  through 
streaming  and  caching.  The  industry’s  easiest  development  environment  lets  you  use 
all  your  “favorite’  tools:  built-in  VB  integra-  sum* i**  « m<owmz *o*«««vim§j|||jg 

tion,  native  Java  support,  and  C++  support.  ^ 

Unlike  hybrid  or  partial  object  solutions,  ^ 
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and  gain  a  distinct  competitive  advantage.  ^  " 

If  that  sounds  good,  pick  up  the  phone  SS, 
right  now.  Because  Jasmine  is  ready  today.  | 
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WINDOWS  20 


Microsoft  Windows  NT  Workstation  4.0  is  now  available  with  Service  Pack  4,  which  includes  Y2K  and  Euro  updates.  For  Year  2000  information  regarding  Microsoft 
products  see  www.microsoft.com/year2000/. 

©1998  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Microsoft,  Windows,  the  Windows  logo,  Windows  NT  and  Where  do  you  want  to  go  today?  are  either  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks 
of  Microsoft  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries. 


You  know  changes  are  coming. 
Shouldn’t  your  PCs  know  it  too? 


If  you  buy  a  new  PC  now,  it  should  be  ready  to  run 
the  next-generation  desktop  OS,  Microsoft®  Windows® 
2000  Professional.  Well  that’s  the  whole  idea  behind 
WINDOWS  2000  READY  PCs.  They’ve  got  the  RAM. 
They’ve  got  the  power.  And  they’ve  got  Windows  NT® 
Workstation  4.0  (including  Y2K  updates)— which 
means  you’ve  got  performance,  reliability,  and  low 
support  costs  now,  plus  the  easiest  possible  upgrade 
path  when  the  time  comes.  So  with  one  decision, 
you’re  cleverly  preparing  your  desktops  for  the  future. 
For  information  on  hardware  partners  and  products, 
please  visit  our  Web  site. 


READY  WITH  WINDOWS  NT®  WORKSTATION  4.0 
READY  WITH  300  MHz  OR  MORE 
READY  WITH  64  MB  OF  RAM  OR  MORE 


WWW.  m  icrosoft.com /WINDOWS2000 /REA  DY/ 


Microsoft 


Where  do  you  want  to  go  today?® 
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These  world-class  companies  are 
on  the  same  page  for  one  reason. 
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They  all  rely  on  Dow  Jones  Interactive,  the  world’s  most 
comprehensive  online  business  intelligence  service. 


Every  day  the  people  who  drive 
these  companies  get  smarter. 

Senior  executives  track  their 
businesses,  industries  and  com¬ 
petitors.  Marketing  professionals 
scour  trade  pubs  to  uncover 
trends  and  plan  product  strategy. 
Sales  reps  mine  for  prospects  and 
access  information  to  develop 
effective  business  presentations. 


These  companies  trust  Dow  Jones 
Interactive  to  provide  the  news 
and  information  that  makes  their 
information  networks  valuable. 

So  it’s  no  wonder  they’re  among 
the  most  successful  in  the  world. 

If  your  company  is  world-class 
— or  strives  to  be — it’s  time  to 
make  Dow  Jones  Interactive  avail¬ 
able  to  you  and  your  colleagues. 


Take  a  free  tour  at  diinteractive.com 
or  call  800-369-7466  to  arrange  for 
a  corporate  consultation. 


Dow  Jones  Interactive m 

Everything  You  Really  Need  To  Know. 


Asia/Pacific 

852.2599.2279 


DOVyiQbl£& 


Europe/Middle  East/Africa 

44.171.832.8078 


Latin  America  United  States/North  America  E-mail 

525.282.0960  800.369.7466  5upport@wsj.dowjones.com 


©1999  Dow  Jones  &  Company,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  DJI- 302 
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COVER  STORY:  DATA  MANAGEMENT 

Nothing  eats  time  or  blows  budgets  like  a 
runaway  data  integration  project. Seven 
tips  help  protect  your  investment. 

TECHNOLOGY  INFRASTRUCTURE 

What  kind  of  building  would  a  CIO  build 
if  a  CIO  could  build  a  building? 

THE  CIO  ROLE  With  one  year's 
experience  under  their  belts, these  three 
senior  executives  thought  they  were 
prepared  for  any  crisis.They  were  wrong. 

INTERVIEW:  MARGARET  J.  WHEATLEY 

An  expert  on  complexity  ponders  the  end 
of  the  millennium. 

THINK  TANK  For  better  or  for  worse,  the 
unlikely  partnership  of  HR  and  IT  could 
form  a  lasting  relationship. 

EMERGING  TECHNOLOGY  Validation 
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second  time  around. 

WORKING  SMART  How  one  insurance 
company  reduced  the  cost  of  access. 
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It's  time  to  unlock  the  data  warehouse.  Your  enterprise  is  information  rich.  But  most  of  your  people  are  information  poor. 
You  have  data  warehouses  and  ERP  systems  loaded  with  good  information.  But  that  information  is  available  only  to  a  relative 
handful  of  your  people.  Isn't  it  about  time  to  get  it  to  everyone  who  needs  it  to  make  intelligent  business  decisions? 

Business  intelligence  for  everyone  in  your  business.  Presenting  SQRIBE  Enterprise,’"  the  browser-based  intelligent  reporting 


solution  for  the  Web-enabled  enterprise.  SQRIBE  Enterprise  lets  you  deliver  "live"  information  on  demand  to  everyone  who 


SQRIBE  Enterprise 


Browser-based  Viewing  Technologies 
Information  Delivery  Server 
Visual  Development  Environment 
Enterprise  Reporting  Server 


SQRIBE  Enterprise, 
a  complete  enterprise 
reporting  solution  with 
intelligence,  delivers  better 
information  for  more 
intelligent  decision-making 
throughout  your 
organization. 


needs  it.  Via  their  Web  browser  and  a  familiar  search  engine  format,  they  get  a  single  point  of  access 
to  all  a  company's  information  assets,  from  data  warehouses  and  ERP  applications  to  operational 
databases,  across  multiple  platforms  and  locations.  They  get  a  "personalized"  view  of  information, 
plus  analysis  capabilities.  And  you  get  secure  centralized  control  and  a  system  with  no  desktop 
software  to  install  or  user  training  required. 

Proven  in  use  by  over  half  of  the  Fortune  500.  To  learn  more  about  SQRIBE  Enterprise,  ReportMart 
and  why  companies  like  Chevron,  Gap,  Inc.  and  Merrill  Lynch  turn  to  SQRIBE  to  meet  their  toughest 
everyday  reporting  demands,  call  us  at  1-800-505-4399  or  visit  www.sqribe.com.  Well  show  you  the 
business  intelligence  solution  that  makes  everyone  in  your  business  more  intelligent. 


SQRiBE 

TECHNOLOGIES 

THE  ENTERPRISE  REPORTING  COMPANY. 


SQRIBE,  the  SQRIBE  logo,  SQRIBE  Enterprise,  and  The  Enterprise  Reporting  Company  are  trademarks  of  SQRIBE  Technologies,  Corp.  ©1999  SQRIBE  Technologies,  Corp.  All  rights  reserved. 
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e  This,  e  That,  e  The  Other... 

The  e-ing  of  the  world  is  advancing  with  satisfying  speed. 
Broad  categories  of  endeavor  are  being  e-ed  in  wholesale  clumps. 
Soon,  if  all  goes  as  planned,  none  of  us  will  have  any  reason  to  set  foot 
outside — except  maybe  to  confirm  the  continued  performance  of 
trash  collection. 

Now  my  colleague  Gary  Beach  is  proposing  that  the  electoral  process  be 
transformed  into  something  he  calls  the  e-vote  (see  Publisher’s  Note,  Section  1, 
Page  18).  This  is  Gary’s  way  of  addressing  the  appallingly  low  voter  turnout 
our  democracy  produces.  The  United  States  ranks  138th  among  the  world’s 
170  democracies  for  voter  participation  (at  just  under  45  percent),  and  Gary 
thinks  that  maybe  if  we  made  it  drop-dead  easy  to  register  and  cast  votes 
online,  more  people  would  get  out  there  and  do  it  (well,  they  wouldn’t  get  out 

there  and  do  it,  they’d  get  on  there). 

This  is  at  first  blush  a  perfectly  sound  proposal. 
Other  interactions  with  the  civic  process  migrate 
happily  e-ward.  For  example,  I  re-registered  my 
car  online  a  couple  of  years  ago,  and  it  felt  like  a 
sublime  form  of  cheating  to  circumvent  the  grim 
lunch-hour  trudge  from  one  long  line  to  another. 
Online,  it  is  done  in  mere  minutes. 

You  can  sure  get  used  to  clicking  your  way 
through  bureaucracy.  At  all  levels  of 
government,  great  clots  of  once-byzantine 
runaround  have  been  reengineered  into  happy 
applets  of  civic  efficiency.  In  fact,  I’m  all  for 
online  voter  registration. 

Where  Gary  loses  me  is  on  the  voting  piece — 
even  before  we  wrestle  with  voters’  likely 
paranoia  that  their  presumptively  secret 
choices  could  easily  be  tracked  using  cookies. 
No,  it’s  not  logistics  or  technology  that  throws  me;  it’s 
symbolism.  Voting  is  more  than  civic  direction-setting;  it  is  also  public  ritual. 
As  someone  who’s  become  addicted  to  shopping  online,  I  want  voting  to  feel 
different,  special — not  like  some  run-of-the-mill  CD  purchase. 

Seeing  the  dozens  of  people  coming  and  going  from  a  polling  place  confers 
a  sense  of  connection  to  others — and  to  the  intended  meaning  of  the  large, 
durable,  messy  process  in  which  so  many  (and  yet  too  few)  still  take  the 
trouble  to  participate.  If,  as  Gary  proposes,  this  public  act  should  occur,  more 
“conveniently,”  in  all  of  our  own  private  haunts,  something  worthy  will  be 
lost  forever:  that  feeling  of  public  momentousness  and  interconnection.  It 
requires  the  exertion  of  effort  and  the  physical  presence  of  other  people.  And 
as  such  it  is  irreproducible  online. 

Sadly,  our  increasingly  shabby  polity  disgracefully  fails  to  live  up  to  the 
process  that  sustains  it.  But  it’s  misguided  to  blame  the  mechanics  of  the 
polling  place  for  the  cynical  corrosion  of  political  discourse.  People  are  simply 
sick  of  the  product.  The  e-ing  of  the  electoral  process  won’t  move  the  needle 
on  the  disaffection  scale. 

Let  us  know  what  you  think.  Vote  early  and  often. 


Lew  McCreary 
Editorial  Director 
mccreary@cio.com 
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The  Framework  Is  FUEL 

The  Benefits  Are  Invaluable. 


The  Framework™,  in  conjunction  with 
Unicenter  TNG,  the  world-class  enterprise 
management  solution,  brings  you  a  completely 
extensible  infrastructure  with  more  than  50 
additional  management  functions. 

And,  with  literally  hundreds  of  third-party 
solutions  available  for  the  Framework,  time  is  no 
longer  a  commodity.  Plug  your  own  management 
applications  into  the  Unicenter  TNG  Framework, 
and  take  advantage  of  the  world's  most  reliable 
and  widely  used  core  support  service  available. 

Enhanced  Enterprise  Management 
Across  Any  Platform. 

Why  ask  your  development  team  to  spend  the  next 
five  years  building  new  solutions  from  scratch,  when 
you  can  use  the  Framework  as  your  foundation? 

With  the  Framework,  out-of-the-box  integration 
is  a  reality.  Today,  more  than  1 5  companies  are  ship¬ 
ping  the  Unicenter  TNG  Framework  with  their  systems. 


Time  is  money. 

And,  in  today’s  competitive  market,  pro¬ 
ducing  more  with  less  has  become  something 
of  a  chorus  for  IT  managers.  But  now  there’s 
an  amazing  new  product  that  can  solve  your 
integration  issues  in  a  matter  of  days,  rather 
than  years.  A  state-of-the-art  framework  that 
manages  your  entire  heterogeneous  environ¬ 
ment  from  a  cross-platform  perspective. 

The  Unicenter  TNG 
Framework  Saves 
You  Time  And 
Costs  You  Nothing. 

The  Unicenter® TNG™  Framework™ 
provides  all  the  features  you’ll  ever  need  to 
ensure  a  complete  and  robust  enterprise 
solution.  Distributed  services,  like  an  object 
repository,  auto  discovery,  event  and  calendar 
management,  reporting,  and  virus  detection,  as 


Unicenter®  77VG™  uses  virtual  reality  to  create  a  3-D  environment 
representing  objects  in  the  real  world. 

well  as  the  revolutionary  3-D  Real  World 
Interface™  that  incorporates  virtual  reality  to  help 
you  navigate  through  your  entire  enterprise. 


#  Of  Develop  Person 
Developers  Time  (mos.)  Mos.  With  TNG  Framework 
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Event 
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Available  Now 

Delivery 

Timeframe 

583 

SHIP  Today 

Why  waste  time?  Unicenter  TNG  Framework  can 
save  you  countless  months. 

Call  1-888-UNICENTER  Today  For 
Your  FREE  Unicenter  TNG  Framework 
or  visit  www.theframework.com. 

Why  not  call  today  and  give  yourself  a  FREE  head 
start  on  your  development  schedule? 


Unicenter  TNG  Is  Widely 
Recognized  As  The  Industry 
Standard  For  Network  And 
Systems  Management. 

Unicenter  TNG  is  the  most  open, 
interoperable  and  scalable  manage¬ 
ment  solution  available.  It  has  been 
supported  by  virtually  every  major 
hardware  and  software  company, 
including  Microsoft,  Sun,  SAP,  Intel,  HP, 
DIGITAL,  Tandem,  NCR,  SGI,  and  Data 
General.  Peter  Kastner  from  the 
Aberdeen  Group  recently  summed  it 
up  when  he  said,  “Aberdeen  positions 
the  Framework  as  the  enterprise 
management  entry-level  user  choice 
and  de  facto  IS V  platform  choice.” 


(Computer® 

Associates 

Software  superior  by  design. 


©1998  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.,  Islandia,  NY  11788-7000.  Ail  product  names  referenced  herein  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 


IN  MY  OPINION 


Wrap  It  Up 


cio.com 

http://www.cio.com 


At  the  most  RECENT  CIO  perspectives  conference  many 
CIOs  asked  what  comes  after  ERP.  My  answer  is  enterprise  rela¬ 
tionship  management  (ERM). 

Why  is  ERM  hot?  A  decade  ago,  CIOs  used  computer  languages 
such  as  4GL  and  Cobol  to  laboriously  create  applications  to  run 
their  businesses,  building  software  for  everything  from  accounts  payable  to 
human  resources  to  manufacturing.  These  applications  had  much  in  common 
from  company  to  company.  As  a  result  software  vendors  soon  built  new  classes 
of  packaged  applications  such  as  SFA  and  ERP  that,  with  varying  degrees  of 
customization,  met  companies’  business  needs  and  actually  changed  the  way 
companies  did  business. 

These  easy-to-deploy  packages,  built  using  client/server  architecture,  auto¬ 
mated  departments  and  companies  at  an  accelerating  rate.  As  a  result,  compa¬ 
nies  soon  had  data  stored  in  many  places, 
with  none  easily  accessible  across  depart¬ 
ments.  This  data  was  not  just  numbers  but 
the  basic  structure  of  a  company’s  relation¬ 
ships  with  its  clients  and  prospects. 

Recently,  companies  began  using  vari¬ 
ous  technologies  to  roll  up  the  data:  data 
warehousing,  data  mining,  data  marts  and 
OLAP.  These  new  technologies  became  a 
basis  of  custom  application  development, 
with  companies  and  systems  integrators 
painstakingly  writing  custom  reports  and 
tools  on  top  of  the  OLAP  family  of  tech¬ 
nologies  to  get  information  about  cus¬ 
tomer  relationships. 

Companies  such  as  E.piphany  have 
realized  that  the  problems  associated 
with  customer  relationships  are  similar  from  one  company  to  another  and 
leveraged  the  opportunity  to  replace  custom  development  with  packaged 
applications  that  meet  customer  needs.  The  Internet  and  World  Wide  Web 
will  greatly  accelerate  adoption  of  packaged  business  applications  such  as 
those  from  E.piphany.  (In  the  interest  of  full  disclosure,  IDG,  CIO’s  parent 
company,  owns  a  stake  in  E.piphany.) 

The  time  has  come  for  CIOs  to  embrace  change  and  focus  on  what  value 
ERM  can  deliver  to  the  business  via  packaged  solutions  such  as  E.piphany’s. 
Some  of  you  who  are  more  comfortable  focusing  on  technology  and  doing  it 
yourself  will  view  these  packaged  solutions  as  more  threat  than  help.  But  the 
clock  is  ticking,  and  there’s  untapped  gold  in  those  databases  just  waiting  to 
be  mined  to  enhance  your  bottom  line.  What’s  your  opinion?  As  always,  I 
appreciate  your  thoughts  and  comments. 

Joseph  L.  Levy 

President,  CEO  and  Group  Publisher 
jlevy@cio.com 


On  Our  Web  Site 

TalkBack 

Read  CIO 's  opinion  on  a  variety 
of  topics  and  then  tell  us  what 
you  think. 

www.cio.com/CIO 

From  CIO's 
Discussion  Forums 

On  application  rentals:  "I  think 
we  will  move  to  a  generally  more 
centralized  environment  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  increasingly 
complex  software  and  the  increasing 
desire  to  access  the  Net  from  more 
remote  locations."  -A  CIO  reader 

On  CIO.com,  readers  discuss  a  range 
of  topics  including  career  strategies, 

IT  support  models,  vendor  relation¬ 
ships,  knowledge  management  and 
more.  You  can  join  them  at 
discuss.cio.com 

CIO  Radio 

Listen  and  learn  from  our  interviews 
with  such  Web-centric  guests  as 
Patricia  Seybold,  Larry  Downes, 

Michael  Day  and  many  more. 

www.cio.com/radio 

How  to  Reach  Us 

E-mail:  letters@cio.com 
Phone:  508  872-0080 
Fax:  508  879-7784 

Address:  CIO  Communications  Inc., 

492  Old  Connecticut  Path,  P.0.  Box  9208, 
Framingham,  MA  01701-9208 

WebSite:  www.cio.com 

Subscriber  Services:  800  788-4605; 

Fax:  508  879-7899; 

E-mail:  denisep@cio.com 

Reprints:  Reprints  are  available  by 
calling  508  935-4539. 
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Find  out  how  well 


fomMic 


8 

your  e-business  applications  work, 


before  the  rest  of  the  WOlld  does. 


Favorites  Flint  Fork 


Order  Authorization 
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Fax 


TEST  FIRST  GET  THE  TOOLS  TO  DEPLOY  E-BUSINESS  APPLICATIONS  WITH  CONFIDENCE. 

E-business  is  big  business.  Buying  and  selling  and  interacting  with  the  world.  But  with  so  many  architectures, 
protocols  and  components,  plus  complex  security  and  bandwidth  factors,  you  really  don't  know  what  the 
world  will  see  in  your  application.  Unless  you  see  things  first  with  our  e-business  testing  tools. 

They  let  you  examine  applications  to  predict  system  performance,  test  scalability  and  verify 
functionality  over  private  intranets,  extranets  and  the  Internet.  All  from  the  leader  in  testing, 

with  over  40%*of  the  market.  Learn  more  at  www.merc-int.com/cioeb/  mercury  interactive 


©1998  MERCURY  INTERACTIVE  CORPORATION  1325  BORREGAS  AVENUE,  SUNNYVALE,  CALIFORNIA  94089  (800)  TEST  911  http://WWW.MERC-INT.COM 
ALL  OTHER  COMPANY,  BRAND  AND  PRODUCT  NAMES  ARE  REGISTERED  TRADEMARKS  OF  THEIR  RESPECTIVE  HOLDERS  ^ACCORDING  TO  GARTNER  GROUP  STUDY  #R-222-141 


Software,  hardware  objectivity 


I 

'i,  ^ 

-We’ve  helped  more  than  300  companies  reach  their  goals 


this  year.  If  yon  have  a  vision  and  are  searching  for  < 


I  hrillianl 


No  problem 


technology  partner  —  one  that  promises  allegiance  to  yon,  not  their  own  products  —  call  us  at  972.605.5799.  EDS 

www.eds.com 


THREADS 


QUICK  HITS  AND  THE  BOTTOM  LINE  Edited  by  Art J ah  nke 


Really  Cool  Technology 

IN  THE  “DO  WE  REALLY  NEED  THIS?” 
department,  Swedish  appliance  manu¬ 
facturer  Electrolux  LLC  is  showing  off  a 
prototype  refrigerator  with  a  flat  screen 
computer  in  its  door  for  surfing  the  Web. 

The  company,  known  here  by  the  brand 
name  Frigidaire,  suggests  that  the 
refrigerator-computer  will  be  perfect 
for  the  kitchen  manager — the  politically 
correct  term  Electrolux  uses  for  home¬ 
maker — to  plan  meals,  shop,  send  e- 
mail  and  even  watch  TV.  The  appli¬ 
ance  contains  a  touch-screen  interface 
and  a  bar  code  scanner  for  keeping 
track  of  food  purchases.  Electrolux 
says  the  Screen  Fridge,  which  has  a 
233MHz  PC  and  runs  Microsoft 
Windows  95,  is  getting  a  good  response 
from  food  retailers. 

“This  development  takes  the  Internet 
right  into  the  room  where  people  spend 
much  of  their  time  and  make  most  of 
their  weekly  purchasing  decisions — the 
kitchen,”  says  Graham  Drage  of 
Electrolux’s  New  Business  unit. 

Now  if  they  can  get  it  to  cook  and 
wash  dishes,  they’ll  really  have  some- 

-Peter  Fabris 


Who's  Counting?  For  a  medium  that  runs  through 

machines  first  built  to  do  calculations,  the  Internet  does  a  lousy  job  of  count¬ 
ing  advertisements.  There  is,  it  appears,  no  truly  reliable  technology  that 
counts  how  many  times  an  ad  appears  on  a  particular  Web  page,  some¬ 
thing  that  advertisers  are  keen  to  find  out.  Now  a  group  of  adver¬ 
tisers,  agencies  and  online  publishers  has  decided  to  get  serious. 
Calling  themselves  the  Fast  Steering  Committee,  they  propose 
that  simple  software  codes  be  used  to  allow  a  browser  to  send  a 
message  back  to  the  host  whenever  a  particular  banner  is  dis¬ 
played.  The  proposed  system  would  even  count  those  ads  displayed 
on  pages  that  had  been  cached,  not  just  those  that  had  been  downloaded. 

The  New  York  City-based  Advertising  Research  Foundation  says  this  signal¬ 
ing  strategy  can  give  Web  advertising  the  boost  it  needs  to  turn  it  into  a 
business-sustaining  revenue  model.  Today  about  one  in  four  U.S.  homes  has 
Web  access,  and  Web  advertising  accounts  for  about  1  percent  of  all  ad  spend¬ 
ing,  says  Jim  Spaeth,  president  of  the  foundation.  "When  cable  TV  had  that 
level  of  penetration,"  says  Spaeth,  "it  was  commanding  5  percent  to  6  percent 
of  total  advertising  spending."  -Peter  Fabris 
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Before  you  develop  the  migraine  of  the  millennium,  rest  easy:  Marimbaf  a  leader  in  Internet  services  management,  has  a 
solution.  It's  called  Castanet!,'  and  it  provides  the  management  infrastructure  designed  to  get  your  Y2K-compliant 
applications  wherever  they  need  to  go,  inside  or  outside  the  firewall.  In  addition,  when  changes  happen — and  you  know 
they  will — Castanet  can  send  and  install  updates  without  interrupting  your  users.  And  Castanet  isn't  limited  to  5  2K 
applications.  It  provides  a  Web-based  framework  to  manage  your  e-business  solutions  throughout  their  life  cycle, 
front  initial  deployment  to  ongoing  maintenance  and  management.  So,  you  reduce  the  pain  of  ongoing  updates,  reduce 
the  total  cost  of  ownership,  and  reduce  management  complexity.  For  fast-acting  pain  relief,  f  l  9 

and  a  free  Castanet  demo  CD,  visit  www.marimba.com/reduce.  Or  call  888-800-5444  today. 

Managing  the  Internet'" 

©  1999  Marimba,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Castanet,  Marimba  and  Managing  the  Internet  are  trademarks,  registered  trademarks  or  service  marks  of  Marimba,  Inc. 


THREADS 


DARK  TRUTH 

"The  portal  business 
today  is  like 
waking  up  and 
saying  'Honey, 
it's  a  beautiful  day. 
Let's  take  a  drive 
through  the  Lincoln 
Tunnel.'" 

-Linda  McCutcheon,  president,  Time  Online 


What  Is  Success?  Jupiter 

Communications  Inc.  ( www.jup.com ),  the  New 
York  City-based  research  firm,  asked  corporate 
executives  to  name  the  top  two  metrics  for 
measuring  their  online  business  initiatives' 
success.  The  response  indicates  that  for  now 
people  remain  a  higher  priority  than  profits: 


Revenues: 


62  percent 

percent 

mmmm 

Profitability:  flHHHi 
Incremental  revenues:  flHHHit 
Incremental  customers/users:  11  percent 


Percent  of  classrooms 
wired  in  fall  of 


1998 


1994  1 3% 

SOURCE:  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 


Schooling  Behavior7 


But  expect  those  priorities  to  change 
dramatically  over  the  next  few  years.  By 
2004,  executives  say,  their  top  two  criteria 
for  Web  business  success  will  be: 

SOURCE:  JUPITER  COMMUNICATIONS  (WWW.JUP.COM) 


Profitability:  85  percent 


Revenue: 


Customer/user  satisfaction:  BSHBH 

Other:  d|t 
Incremental  revenues:  flHBcent 
Incremental  customers/users:  2  percent 


All  Too  Human 


IN  A  RECENT  SURVEY  CONDUCTED 
by  Concord  Communications  Inc.  of 
Marlborough,  Mass.,  83  percent  of  the  net¬ 
work  managers  reported  that  users  are  abusive 
and  even  violent  when  faced  with  computer 
problems.  The  objects  of  user  fury?  Things  that 
can  be  thrown,  shattered  or  kicked,  particularly 
keyboards,  hard  drives,  monitors  and  mice. 

Concord,  a  developer  of  reporting  and  analy¬ 
sis  tools  for  IT  networks,  says  the  incidence  of 
network  rage  appears  to  be  growing.  Most 
likely,  the  company  says,  employees  are  lashing 
out  at  computers  because  it’s  safer  than  lashing 
out  at  the  real  cause  of  their  frustration:  man¬ 
agers  who  issue  increasingly  tight  deadlines. 

-Megan  Santosus 
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Unconventional 

Wisdom 


Trial  and  error  is  expensive  when  it  comes 
aggregating  the  right  enterprise  security  soft 
Now  there’s  Condave-the  one 


tranet/Extranet  security  solution  that  actually  gives 


jap 

lllll 

.  r, -  i 


'  .  .'V 


'OU  everything  you  need.  A  firewall,  a  dynamic  VPN, 
secure  remote  access,  enterprise  access.  All  with 
Conclave’s  Universal  Policy  Environment,  the  policy 
framework  for  enterprise  network  management. 

Try  Conclave  for  Free 

Don’t  take  our  word  for  it.  Get 


don’t  succeed, 


can  you 


afford 


to  try,  try 


againr 


your  own  Free  Conclave 
Product  Evaluation  Kit.  Just 
call  our  toll-free  number: 

1  87  7/CON-CLAV  (S6-2528) 


... 


ONCJfAVE 


Intranet/Extranet 

Accessware 


or  visit  our  website  aBHRondavexom. 


Look  for  us  in  Booth  N9  3270  at  the 
Networld  *  Interop  Show  in  Las  Vegas, 

Hay  11-13,  1999. 
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Question: 

What  did  the  CEO 

say  to  the  CIO? 

Answer: 

Nice  site,  but 
what  does  it  do 
for  our 
business? 


Sometimes  technology  falls  short  of  its  promise.  Maybe  it’s 
your  first  site.  Or  you’ve  tried  to  build  your  brand  online.  Or 
you  just  can’t  get  your  sales-order  application  to  connect  with 
your  manufacturing  system.  It  takes  a  lot  of  experience  to 
understand  what  works  and  what  doesn’t.  At  USWeb/CKS, 
we’ve  handled  over  3,000  client  engagements.  We  create, 
build  and  deploy  successful  sites  that  combine  e-commerce, 
targeted  marketing,  customer  management  and  more. 
Contact  us  to  find  out  how. 


BBC  Worldwide 

Through  the  BBC  Worldwide 
website,  customers  in  1 96 
countries  can  find  which  of 
the  BBC's  2756  products  are 
available  in  their  country, 
and  where  to  find  them. 


Warner/Chappell 

We  extended  the  reach  of 
the  world’s  largest  publisher 
of  music  by  developing 
warnerchappell.com  and  the 
online  accessibility  to  over 
one  million  song  titles. 


Ocean  Spray  Cranberries 

Our  Internet  solution  gave 
cranberry  growers  secure 
access  to  vital  crop-receipt 
data  in  a  matter  of  hours,  rather 
than  days.  The  end  result: 
enhanced  efficiencies  and  a 
better  partnership. 


Ask  for  our  latest  white  paper: 

Four  Ways  to  Survive  and 
Thrive  in  the  Digital  Economy 

40  offices  worldwide 
46  Fortune  100  clients 
Contact  us  at: 

888/879  3241  ext.  160 
612/995  8964  [International] 
www.uswebcks.com 


USWeb/CKS 

Transforming  business  in 
the  digital  economy. 
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Stocking 

Stuffer  Santa  was 

very  good  to  eToys  Inc.  this 
Christmas.  The  Web-only 
startup  that  beat  brick-and- 
mortar  toy  retailer 
Toys  yR'  Us  Inc.  to 
market  (see  CIO 
Section  2,  Dec. 
1,  1998,  or  www. 
cio.com/archive/ 
webbusiness/1 201 98_ 
toys.html )  is  planning  to  go 
public.  According  to  its  S-l 
registration  statement  filed 
with  the  SEC  in  February, 
eToys  has  seen  tremendous 
growth  since  its  October 
1997  launch,  both  in  rev¬ 
enues  and  in  red  ink. 

Its  sales  for  the  quarter 
that  ended  Dec.  31,  1998, 
were  $22.9  million,  more 
than  a  40-fold  increase 
from  the  $500,000  it  pulled 
in  during  the  same  quarter 
the  previous  year.  But  the 
company  posted  a  net  loss 
of  $2.3  million  for  its  fiscal 
year  that  ended  March  31, 
1998;  for  the  nine-month 
period  ending  on  Dec.  31, 
1998,  it  showed  a  $15.3 
million  loss.  According  to 
the  SEC  filing,  eToys 
expects  the  red  ink  to  keep 
running  for  the  foreseeable 
future,  as  it  invests  heavily 
in  brand  development, 
technological  improve¬ 
ments,  product  selection 
expansion  and  strategic 
partnerships.  At  this  writ¬ 
ing,  no  date  or  price  has 
been  set  for  the  offering; 
eToys,  in  its  SEC-required 
quiet  period,  was  unable  to 
comment.  -Sari  Katin 


Education  with  a  Capital  E 


There’s  nothing 
virtual  about  the 
Stevens  Institute  of 
Technology’s  new  e-busi- 
ness  curriculum.  In  fact, 
school  officials  say,  the 
program  will  lead  to  real 
diplomas  and  really  lucra¬ 
tive  jobs. 

Beginning  next  year,  the 
school  will  offer  a  bache¬ 
lor  of  science  degree  in  e- 
business.  The  program — 
which  Stevens  calls  the 
first  of  its  kind — aims  to 
teach  students  to  integrate 
e-business  aspects  of  tech¬ 
nology  into  traditional 
business  areas  such  as  production,  mar¬ 
keting,  supply-chain  management  and 
customer  service. 

“If  somebody’s  studying  marketing, 
they’ll  learn  how  to  do  e-marketing,  Web 
site  design,  all  aspects  of  e-commerce,” 
says  Louis  Laucirica,  associate  dean  and 
director  of  undergraduate  studies  at 
Stevens,  which  offers  a  variety  of  technol¬ 
ogy  and  management  degrees.  “If  they 
study  finance,  they’ll  study  electronic 
funds  transfer.” 

Stevens  developed  the  new  degree  to 
meet  industry  demand  for  people  fluent  in 
both  business  and  technology.  “They  will 
not  be  engineers,”  Laucirica  says  of  future 
e-business  grads.  “But  they’ll  be  able  to 
talk  intelligently  about  any  [technical] 
issue  that  comes  up.” 

E-business  students  can  specialize  in 
e-commerce,  finance  or  health  care.  To 


graduate,  they  must  develop  viable  e-busi- 
ness  plans,  either  for  existing  companies 
or  for  ventures  they  could  launch  them¬ 
selves  after  graduation. 

The  highly  selective  program  will 
admit  only  50  students  its  first  year. 
“We’re  looking  for  special  students,  those 
in  the  top  10  percent  of  their  classes,” 
with  combined  SAT  scores  of  at  least 
1,300,  Laucirica  says. 

The  129-year-old  school,  which  cur¬ 
rently  enrolls  3,700  graduate  and  under¬ 
graduate  students,  was  among  the 
nation’s  distance-education  pioneers, 
offering  courses  online  and  on  video. 
Ironically,  its  new  e-business  degree  will 
be  offered  as  a  traditional  campus-based 
program.  Laucirica  calls  the  in-person 
approach  critical  for  helping  budding  e- 
business  people  develop  teamwork  skills. 

-Anne  Stuart 
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Harnessing  the  Power  of  Change 
in  the  Data  Center 


Sponsored  by 


HEWLETT® 


PACKARD 


\  arms 


By  Thomas  D.  Oleson 

International  Data  Corporation 


CIOs  who  achieve  excellence  in  their  IT  oper¬ 
ations  usually  do  so  by  keeping  one  eye  on 
enterprise  objectives  and  the  other  on  technol¬ 
ogy  change.  Excellence  in  this  instance  means 
applying  the  best  technical  solutions  for  the 
highest  priority  business  problems. 

CEO  priorities  are  what  often  set  a  clear  agenda  for  CIOs.  As  part  of  its  Spring  1 998  Global 
IT  Survey,  IDC  has  identified  the  top  two  business  priorities  of  CEOs:  increasing  productivity 
through  improvements  in  the  infrastructure  and,  within  the  IT  organization,  implementing  new 
strategic  applications  using  newer,  more  efficient  technologies.  What  does  all  this  mean  for 
CIOs?  just  this:  that  the  top  IT  priority  has  been  to  improve  operational  efficiency  while 
aligning  the  development  priorities  around  new,  strategic  business  applications. 

With  the  conclusion  of  the  two  mammoth  projects— Year  2000  and  the  Euro— that  have 
sidetracked  IT  organizations  for  months,  CIOs  will  now  be  able  to  refocus  on  adding  value  to 
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their  organizations.  Striving  for  operational  efficien¬ 
cies,  in  order  to  better  serve  the  business  needs  of  the 
enterprise,  will  be  a  good  start  for  this  effort. 

To  accomplish  this  objective,  many  CIOs  have  eval¬ 
uated  how  new  technologies  can  make  IT  operations 
more  efficient.  This  evaluation  often  takes  the  form  of 
a  review  of  the  entire  IT  infrastructure:  the  data  cen¬ 
ters  and  their  installed  technologies,  the  data  networks, 
the  software  infrastructure  that  supports  the  appli¬ 
cations,  and  the  technology  support  staff  itself.  f 
Often,  the  review  results  in  the  consolidation 
of  data  centers  and  the  adoption  of  new  technologies. 

For  companies  not  yet  actively  engaged  in  projects 
to  increase  IT  efficiency  through  the  adoption  of  new, 
cost-effective  and  operationally  superior  technologies, 
IDC  encourages  the  formation  of  a  major  review  effort 
(a  process  sometimes  referred  to  as  “the  reckoning”). 
No  part  of  the  infrastructure  should  escape  this  review; 
CIOs  should  remember  that  technology  is  not  an  end  in 
itself,  but  a  means  to  the  business  ends  of  an  organi¬ 
zation.  There  should  be  no  sacred  cows— not  the  build¬ 
ings  which  are  the  data  centers,  not  the  legacy 
mainframes,  not  the  DASD  farms  that  serve  them. 
Although  most  data  networks  are  new  in  design,  they 
too  should  be  subject  to  review.  So  should  the  applica¬ 
tion  and  infrastructure  software  and  the  IT  staff. 

There  are  three  issues  that  should  be  foremost  in  the 
minds  of  CIOs  as  they  consider  whether  to  consolidate 
their  organizations’  information  systems.  Issue  #1; 
CIOs  should  realize  that  technology  concepts  are 
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server-centric,  but  network-centric.  Application 
development  is  no  longer  process-centric,  but 
data-centric.  And  this  is  issue  #2:  that  IT  is  mov¬ 
ing  toward  being  business-centric,  rather  than 
technology-centric,  with  the  single  goal  of  pro¬ 
viding  Information  On  Demand  (IOD)  to  the  busi¬ 
ness.  The  focus  is  IOD  for  the  business  units,  not 
technology  for  its  own  sake. 

IOD  means  that  consumers  will  be  able  to  access 
the  information  they  need  quickly  and  reliably,  and 
that  they  will  be  able  to  experience  the  same  depend¬ 
able  access  and  pervasiveness  from  IT  that  they  have 
come  to  expect  from  utilities,  such  as  the  telephone 
company  or  energy  providers.  With  the  emergence  of 
IOD,  IT  will  have  reached  a  new  plateau  in  effective¬ 
ness,  and  a  new  customer-driven  relationship  between 
the  business  units  and  technology  services  will  have 
come  into  being. 

Issue  #3  is  that  these  emerging  concepts  are  leading 
to  a  paradigm  shift.  Although  Iine-of-business  (LOB) 
departments  could  manage  isolated  application  servers 
in  the  past,  they  are  not  as  well-positioned  to  manage 
the  networks  of  multiple  servers,  nor  the  growing  com¬ 
plexity  of  these  multiple  servers,  nor  the  related  stor¬ 
age.  In  any  review  of  IT’s  effectiveness,  this  is  an  issue 
that  needs  to  be  addressed  as  early  as  possible. 

The  CIO  must  help  LOB  executives  realize  that  the 
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In  the  major  review  effort  (a  process  sometimes  referred 
to  as  "the  reckoning"),  there  should  be  no  sacred  cows — 
not  the  buildings  which  are  the  data  centers,  not  the 
legacy  mainframes,  not  the  DASD  farms  that  serve  them. 


business  units  of  an  enterprise  are  not  prepared  to 
manage  shared  resources  such  as  network  resources, 
multi-function  servers  and  enterprise  data.  No  matter 
what  the  expertise  of  these  executives,  they  are  not 
capable  of  dealing  with  network  outages,  broadcast 
storms  or  incompatible  protocols. 

What’s  more,  information  collected  by  one  depart¬ 
ment  is  becoming  increasingly  vital  to  other  depart¬ 
ments.  As  a  result,  processes  such  as  the  uniform 
management  of  data  by  database  packages,  its  cleans¬ 
ing  and  storage  in  data  warehouses  and  data  marts, 
and  its  sharing  across  the  enterprise,  have  become 
services  that  are  the  responsibility  of  the  emerging  cor¬ 
porate  IOD  facility — services  falling  outside  the  focus 
and  capabilities  of  LOB  managers.  Once  this  under¬ 
standing  is  established  between  the  LOB  executive  and 
the  CIO,  the  future  roles  and  responsibilities  of  their 
respective  organizations  can  be  delineated. 

Reviewing  the  possibility  of  consolidation 

Once  the  political  issues  surrounding  the  subject  of 
distributed  data  centers  have  been  addressed,  IT  man¬ 
agers  should  review  the  possibility  of  consolidation 
with  respect  to  all  major  system  components:  hardware 
platforms,  storage  systems,  application  software  suites, 
infrastructure  software  and  networks. 

For  organizations  that  have  multiple  data  centers, 
consolidation  promises  an  improved  return  on  invest¬ 
ment  to  the  LOB  customer  by  creating  a  corporate  IOD 
facility  with  24x7  service.  As  the  number  of  midrange 
and  large  servers  has  proliferated  over  recent  years,  so 
have  the  inefficiencies  resulting  from  underutilization 
and  incompatibilities  among  operating  systems.  The 


opportunity  for  significant  savings  in  this  area  is  a  very 
substantial  one. 

At  the  same  time,  data  storage  design  is  crying  out 
for  rethinking  and  consolidation,  as  the  total  cost  of 
ownership  (TCO)  continues  to  climb  at  an  unaccept¬ 
able  rate.  CIOs  should  also  examine  infrastructure  and 
application  software,  in  order  to  eliminate  overlapping 
products  and  to  reduce  the  number  of  suppliers. 

Networks  are  another  candidate  for  consolidation.  A 
good  starting  point  for  CIOs  is  to  simplify  network 
design  and  reduce  the  number  of  protocols.  At  a  time 
when  improving  productivity  is  a  top  business  priority, 
recent  advances  in  telecommunication  technologies 
offer  further  potential  for  consolidation  (such  as  blend¬ 
ing  voice  communications  over  an  IP  backbone).  In 
short,  network  consolidation  can  significantly  enhance 
the  delivery  of  the  company’s  products  and  services, 
and  can  foster  IOD  by  revisiting  the  efficiencies  of  cen¬ 
tralized,  consolidated  systems. 

The  following  section  will  take  a  quick  look  at  each 
potential  area  of  consolidation. 

Servers  can  be  consolidated  in  several  ways.  In  its 
simplest  form,  consolidation  means  co-location,  that 
is,  bringing  a  geographically  dispersed  collection  of 
servers  to  a  single  site.  Server  consolidation  can  also 
mean  replacing  a  multitude  of  smaller  servers  with 
fewer,  larger  machines. 

The  decision  to  consolidate  is  not  all  or  none.  In  cer¬ 
tain  settings,  there  may  be  real  value  in  establishing 
“location”  centers— glass  cupboards  that  consolidate 
computing  resources  at  a  remote  site.  A  location  cen¬ 
ter  can  afford  better  power  systems  and  fewer  backup 
tapes,  and,  from  a  management  point  of  view,  it  can  be 
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Liz  Claiborne  Inc. 


Eliminating  the  Y2K  threat 


ECEMBER  31,  1999 


is  a  deadline 


that  will  not  budge.  Like  many  com¬ 
puter  systems  and  software  prod¬ 
ucts,  several  of  those  used  by  Liz 
Claiborne  inc.,  a  designer  of  fashion 
apparel  and  accessories,  accept  only 
two-digit  entries  in  date  code  fields. 
The  outdated  system  was  unable  to 
support  the  operational  effective¬ 
ness,  reduction  in  cycle  time  and  the 
complexity  the  company  required. 

In  1996,  Liz  Claiborne  launched 
an  overhaul  of  its  information  sys¬ 
tems.  To  ensure  Y2K  compliance  and 
to  better  meet  the  increasingly 
sophisticated  needs  of  the  retail 
industry,  the  company  decided  to 
rebuild  its  business  applications 
with  new  platforms  and  software, 
rather  than  fix  25  million  lines  of 
legacy  code.  The  project  included: 

•  deploying  an  information  system 
that  would  streamline  decision¬ 
making,  facilitate  integration 
between  business  units  and  make 
all  systems  Y2K-compliant; 

•  developing  a  system  to  increase 
responsiveness  to  customers  by 
providing  timely  information  that 
will  reduce  production  costs,  com¬ 
plexity  and  cycle  time; 

•  creating  a  business-to-business 
extranet  Web  site  that  gives  cus¬ 
tomers  access  to  realtime  purchase 
order  delivery  information  and 
provides  a  direct  link  to  customer 
specialists. 

The  overhaul  involved  migration 


to  an  HP  9000  UX  and  Oracle-based 
environment.  Packaged  client/server 
applications  run  on  HP  9000  K  class 
servers  and  feed  a  centralized  data 
warehouse  with  a  decision  support 
system  (DSS).  Most  of  the  enterprise 
applications,  including  the  ware¬ 
house  automation  and  management 
systems,  design  automation  applica¬ 
tions  and  automated 
merchandising  sys¬ 
tem,  run  on  HP  K  class 
machines.  The  core 
business  system  runs 
on  HP  V  class  servers. 

The  DSS  runs  on  the 
HP  EPS  22  Enterprise 
Parallel  Server. 

The  company  selected  Hewlett- 
Packard  to  be  its  strategic  technol¬ 
ogy  partner  because  of  its  reputation 
and  strong  partner  relationships 
with  other  industry  leaders.  Liz  Clai¬ 
borne  decided  to  move  from  a  vendor 
with  which  they  had  a  20-year  his¬ 
tory  to  partner  with  Hewlett-Packard 
because  they  wanted  to  minimize 
risk,  to  have  reliable  technology,  and 
to  have  a  single  large  database  run¬ 
ning  on  a  single  hardware  plat¬ 
form — a  client/server  architecture 
that  would  support  an  Oracle 
RDBMS. 

In  addition  to  providing  the  hard¬ 
ware,  Hewlett-Packard  is  acting  as  a 
partner  on  the  Internet  application. 
“It’s  a  true  partnership  experience,” 
says  Liz  Claiborne  CIO  John  Sullivan. 


“We  share  the  risks  together  with  the 
successes.  We  couldn’t  expect  any 
more  from  a  partner. 

“They  helped  us  to  architect 
hardware  plans  for  1 998  and  for  the 
future.  In  fact  they  acted  as  the  chief 
architect  for  the  system.  They’ve 
introduced  us  to  other  partners  to 
collaborate  with.  They’ve  provided 
consulting  services  on 
business  and  techni¬ 
cal  issues.  They’ve 
acted  as  trainers, 
bringing  200  people 
from  one  platform  to 
another  via  training 
programs.  They’ve 
delivered  everything 
they  promised,  and  more.” 

The  planning  stage  of  the  project 
is  complete  and  the  systems  devel¬ 
opment  and  pilot  implementation 
stages  are  in  progress.  The  com¬ 
pany’s  financial  systems  were 
upgraded  for  Y2K  compliance  in 
1997.  The  testing  and  the  initial 
implementation  phases  of  a  signifi¬ 
cant  portion  of  the  project  have  been 
completed. 

So  far,  there  haven’t  been  any 

7  j 

surprises  in  ongoing  operating  costs. 
In  fact,  Liz  Claiborne  Inc.  has  seen 
hardware  prices  drop.  The  company 
feels  confident  that  with  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  project,  the  Y2K  issue  will 
not  be  a  threat  and  that  it  will  see  a 
significant  increase  in  operational 
effectiveness. 


The  company  decided 

to  rebuild  its  business 

■ 

applications  with  new 
platforms  and 
software  rather  than 
fix  25  million  lines 
of  legacy  code. 
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Data  storage  design  is  also  crying  out  for  rethinking  and 
consolidation,  inasmuch  as  the  total  cost  of  ownership 
(TCO)  continues  to  climb  at  an  unacceptable  rate. 


afforded  more  rigorous  operating  procedures.  Politi¬ 
cally,  this  may  be  the  best  compromise  for  the  IT 
organization  if  the  LOB  executives  are  balking  at  full  re¬ 
centralization  of  servers  and  data  storage. 

After  co-location,  server  consolidation  can  take  the 
form  of  a  cluster  of  servers.  IDC  has  identified  four 
types  of  clusters.  1 )  A  high  availability  cluster  is  designed 
primarily  to  provide  fail-over  in  the  event  of  component 
failure.  2)  An  administrative  cluster  brings  together  a  col¬ 
lection  of  servers  for  the  sole  purpose  of  easing  admin¬ 
istration.  Applications  still  run  on  a  single  node  but  are 
easier  to  administer  because  of  the  cluster’s  systems 
management  software.  3)  An  application  cluster  brings 
together  ERP  products,  such  as  SAP/R3,  to  better  man¬ 
age  the  integration  of  the  packaged  software  compo¬ 
nents.  4)  Scalability  clusters  are  designed  to  increase  the 
capacity  of  a  system  by  spreading  the  workload  over 
several  nodes.  IT  management  needs  to  review  these 
four  possibilities  for  consolidating  servers  with  an  eye 
to  improving  service  to  customers. 

When  servers  are  consolidated,  it  is  common  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  service  level  agreement  (SLA)  between  IT  and 
LOB  managers.  SLAs  delineate  which  IT  services  will  be 
provided  and  at  what  cost.  Moreover,  because  costs 
can  be  estimated  for  different  levels  of  service  and  lines 
of  business,  an  enterprise  can  now  rank  its  IT  invest¬ 
ments  and  make  decisions  about  tactical  and  strategic 
investments  that  align  with  business  goals.  For  an  IT 
department,  service  level  management  is  the  measure 
of  the  level  of  excellence  the  department  has  attained 
in  the  eyes  of  its  customers. 

IT  managers  should  pay  special  attention  to  the 
translation  of  IT  metrics  into  corresponding  business 


metrics.  Although  an  IT  department  can  deliver  90% 
availability  at  a  lower  cost  than  99.99%  availability, 
these  cost  savings  must  be  linked  to  business  issues.  In 
this  case,  for  example,  the  relevant  question  for  LOB 
managers  is,  “What  will  be  the  impact  of  downtime  on 
our  business?” 

A  thoughtful  answer  to  this  question  would  address 
many  factors,  including  customer  service,  lost  produc¬ 
tivity  of  workers,  the  potential  for  lost  sales  and  lost 
customers,  and  the  net  impact  on  the  bottom  line. 
Careful  consideration  of  these  issues  is  critical  if  the 
SLA  is  to  serve  as  a  meaningful  contract  that  leads  to 
an  efficient  enterprise. 

The  architecture  of  any  storage  system  will  in  turn 
depend  on  the  architecture  of  the  servers.  In  a  recent 
study  which  it  conducted  on  storage  consolidation, 
IDC  identified  three  strategies  for  the  deployment  of 
disk  storage  systems  within  an  enterprise:  decentral¬ 
ized  server-dependent  storage,  co-located  server- 
dependent  storage  and  enterprise  storage. 

With  decentralized  server-dependent  storage,  each 
disk  storage  system  is  attached  uniquely  to  a  single 
server,  and  the  processing  and  storage  hardware  is  dis¬ 
persed  geographically.  In  the  case  of  co-located  server- 
dependent  storage,  the  processing  and  storage 
hardware  resides  in  a  single  data  center,  but  each  stor¬ 
age  system  is  uniquely  connected  to  a  server. 

Enterprise  storage  is  quite  different.  An  enterprise 
storage  system  consolidates  enterprise  data  and  pro¬ 
vides  access  to  that  data  from  mainframe  systems  as 
well  as  Unix  and  NT  servers.  Enterprise  storage  archi¬ 
tectures  are  well  suited  to  the  server  clustering  con¬ 
cepts  previously  mentioned. 
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"The  forces  driving 
consolidation  are  really 
the  same  issues  that 
our  customers  face 

I  every  time  an  IT 
decision  is  made." 
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Hewlett-Packard 


Hewlett-Packard’s 
Americas  field  operations  consisted  of 
26  data  centers  scattered  throughout 
North  and  South  America,  each  main¬ 
taining  its  own  order  management  and 
support  systems. 

However,  system  redundancies  and 
the  increasing  complexity  of  enter¬ 
prise-wide  implementations  were  driv¬ 
ing  IT  costs  up  at  an  annual  rate  of 
18%.  The  IT  organiza¬ 
tion  was  outgrowing  its 
infrastructure. 

To  increase  the 
organization’s  service 
levels  and  to  control 
costs,  Hewlett-Packard 
began  a  systems  con¬ 
solidation  project.  Initially,  the  project 
called  for  combining  26  data  centers 
into  six  centers.  It  also  called  for  these 
six  data  centers  to  eventually  be 
moved  to  a  single  center  in  Atlanta. 

Hewlett-Packard’s  28,000  square 
foot  facility  in  Atlanta  provides  24x7 
support  for  nearly  900  HP  servers. 
These  900  servers  include  600  in- 
house  and  300  remotely  located  across 
the  Americas. 

The  Atlanta  Data  Center  handles  all 
order  processing,  pre-  and  post-sale 
applications,  Windows  NT  account 
administration,  and  e-commerce  sup¬ 
port  for  Hewlett-Packard’s  Americas 
operation.  It  supports  more  than 
20,000  users  in  220  field  offices  and 
processes  more  than  750,000  batch 
jobs  per  month. 


In  addition,  more  than  II  terabytes 
of  data  are  stored  on  a  variety  of  stor¬ 
age  systems,  including  300GB  and 
600GB  optical  storage  systems,  EMC 
Symmetrix,  HP  AutoRaid,  HP  high- 
availability  disk  arrays  and  HP  high- 
availability  storage  arrays. 
Furthermore,  Hewlett-Packard  man¬ 
ages  its  operation  with  only  five  oper¬ 
ators  per  shift. 

Additionally,  what 
Hewlett-Packard  has 
now  is  a  true  high- 
availability  environ¬ 
ment  with  built-in 
system  redundancies. 
Mission-critical  system 
CPUs,  disks,  LANs  and 
power  supplies  have  mirrors  or  back¬ 
ups  to  minimize  downtime,  and,  in 
case  of  a  power  outage,  the  data  center 
is  equipped  with  six  turbo  generators 
and  enough  fuel  to  continue  operations 
for  three  days. 

Indeed,  after  a  major  tornado 
ripped  through  Atlanta,  there  were 
only  two  buildings  in  the  city  that 
escaped  power  interruptions:  the  hos¬ 
pital  and  the  Hewlett-Packard  data 
center. 

Hewlett-Packard  received  a  quick 
payoff  for  its  Atlanta  Data  Center  con¬ 
solidation.  In  the  first  year  of  opera¬ 
tion  alone,  the  consolidation  resulted 
in  nearly  a  20%  IT  cost  reduction.  In 
subsequent  years,  the  decrease  in  IT 
costs  went  from  18%  to  3%.  Further¬ 
more,  application  rollouts  that  had 


previously  taken  18  months  to  imple¬ 
ment  can  now  be  done  overnight. 

“The  forces  driving  consolidation 
are  really  the  same  issues  that  our  cus¬ 
tomers  face  every  time  an  IT  decision  is 
made,”  says  Bill  Russell,  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Hewlett- 
Packard  Enterprise  Systems  Group. 
“On  one  end  of  the  scale,  it’s  the  level 
of  service.  On  the  other  end  are  the 
costs  of  providing  that  service. 

“And  what  makes  the  systems  con¬ 
solidation  so  appealing,”  continues 
Russell,  “is  that  when  it’s  implemented 
well,  you  can  significantly  improve 
service  levels  and  lower  costs  at  the 
same  time.” 

The  success  of  the  Atlanta  Data 
Center  heralded  a  series  of  subsequent 
systems  consolidations  for  Hewlett- 
Packard.  Beginning  with  153  data  cen¬ 
ters  across  the  world  in  1989, 
Hewlett-Packard  has  reduced  the  num¬ 
ber  of  its  global  data  centers  to  just  ten 
over  the  past  decade. 

Advances  in  both  telecommunica¬ 
tions  and  Hewlett-Packard  systems 
have  made  a  centralized  computing 
environment  a  cost-effective  solution 
for  companies  that  want  to  rethink 
their  IT  infrastructures  to  eliminate 
redundancies.  “Since  we  developed  our 
own  operations  center,  we  are  better 
able  to  serve  our  clients  because  we 
have  practical,  real-world  experience,” 
says  Bob  Walker,  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  Hewlett-Packard’s 
Professional  Services  Organization. 
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Today's  networks  form  the  heart  of  much  of  the  real  world 
of  business.  Given  this  vital  role,  it  is  no  surprise  that  IT 
managers  are  conservative  when  it  comes  to  accepting  new 
technologies,  new  equipment  suppliers  and  new  service 
providers  into  their  networks. 


In  a  recent  study,  IDC  interviewed  data  center  and 
storage  managers  who  had  taken  the  enterprise  storage 
approach  as  a  part  of  re-centralizing  systems.  These 
managers  reported  an  interesting  mix  of  costs  and  ben¬ 
efits  when  contrasting  decentralized  server-dependent 
storage  with  enterprise  storage.  Most  dramatically, 
they  estimated  that  enterprise  data  consolidation 
increased  the  amount  of  data  that  an  administrator 
could  manage  by  a  factor  of  7.5.  (Granted,  the  salary 
for  that  employee  is  likely  to  be  twice  the  salary  of  an 
individual  capable  of  managing  decentralized  server- 
dependent  storage  systems.  This  reduces  the  labor  sav¬ 
ing  s  to  a  factor  of  3.75.) 

In  addition,  the  cost  of  enterprise  storage  systems  is 
approximately  twice  that  of  server-dependent  systems. 
Still,  once  all  these  numbers  are  brought  together,  IDC 
concluded  that  the  total  cost  of  storage  is  lower  for 
consolidated  enterprise  storage  systems  due  to 
increased  management  efficiency.  Compared  with 
server-dependent  storage,  properly  implemented  con¬ 
solidated  enterprise  storage  can  dramatically  reduce 
the  cost  of  managing  storage  while  improving  applica¬ 
tion  availability,  avoiding  costly  losses  of  data  and 
adding  business  value. 

Although  the  possibility  of  reducing  storage  costs 
threefold  is  a  compelling  tactical  reason  for  consolida¬ 
tion,  there  are  strategic  considerations  that  may  be 
more  important.  Information  has  increased  value  when 
it  is  shared  across  the  enterprise.  For  example,  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  storage  is  a  crucial  step  toward  enabling 
data  warehousing  to  be  implemented  efficiently. 

Manufacturing  industries  may  discover  that  oppor¬ 
tunities  exist  in  integrating  product  data  management 


systems  with  marketing  systems.  In  the  retail  and 
financial  services  industries,  data  mining  may  uncover 
important  trends  in  data  warehouses  filled  with 
detailed  transaction  data.  IT  managers  would  be  wise 
to  consider  the  strategic  consequences  of  providing 
shared  data  to  the  enterprise.  For  all  industries,  unified 
data  has  a  concomitant  need  for  reliability  and  per¬ 
formance  that  is  best  provided  by  an  IOD  facility. 

Halting  software  proliferation 

Once  they  have  established  a  strategy  for  server  and 
storage  consolidation,  many  organizations  have  found 
that  a  review  of  software  can  bring  them  major  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  savings.  In  many  organizations,  software 
tends  to  proliferate;  products  are  often  added  because 
of  one  particular  function  in  a  suite  or  because  of  dis¬ 
parate  LOB  purchasing  behavior.  Software  vendors 
often  compete  by  adding  functionality  in  new  versions 
of  their  products  that  overlap  or  duplicate  those  of 
their  competition. 

When  a  software  manager  takes  a  step  back  and 
considers  the  technical  offerings  of  all  installed  prod¬ 
ucts,  he  or  she  is  likely  to  uncover  functional  duplica¬ 
tion.  Each  separate  product  requires  continued 
attention  from  technical  programmers  and  continually 
increasing  maintenance  fees  payable  to  the  independ¬ 
ent  software  vendors. 

The  duplicate  functions  that  can  be  quickly  elimi¬ 
nated  are  usually  in  varying  versions  of  systems  man- 
agement  software  and  middleware.  Duplication  occurs 
when  different  areas  of  the  company  adopt  multiple 
point  solutions  for  items  such  as  backup.  Adopting  a 
single  software  platform  greatly  improves  the  adminis- 
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Transco 


THE  LARGEST  BUSINESS  UNIT 


a  privatized  natural  gas 
utility  in  the  U.K.,  Transco  provides  a 
gas  transportation  system  and  owns 
and  operates  the  entire  267,000  km 
of  the  UK’s  gas  pipeline. 

in  March  1996,  shippers  other 
than  British  Gas  became  able  to  use 
the  Transco  network.  Since  this  hap¬ 
pened  overnight,  by  government 
mandate,  Transco  needed  a  new  IT 
infrastructure  as  soon  as  possible. 
Since  it  was  one  of  the  first  utilities 
to  encourage  supplier  competition, 
the  road  ahead  was  uncharted  and  a 
matter  of  keen  interest  to  politicians, 
citizens  and  members  of  the  utility 
industry. 

New  systems  are  usually  designed 
with  scalability  in  mind;  the  new 
billing  system  at  Transco  was  no 
exception.  Following  a  government 
decision  to  deregulate  parts  of  the 
gas  utility  industry,  Transco  was 
asked  to  create  a  customer  billing 
system  that  could  initially  handle 
industrial  and  commercial  cus¬ 
tomers,  with  residential  customers 
to  come  later. 

(The  reason  for  this  is  that  there 
are  26,000  industrial  consumers  and 
500,000  commercial  users,  but  20 
million  residential  customers. 
Transco’s  system,  called  UK-Link, 
needed  to  scale  by  a  factor  of  40.) 

Another  system  requirement  was 
high  availability.  According  to  Paul 
Hastings,  service  delivery  manager 


Mandate  creates  need  for  new  architecture 


at  Transco,  data  center  operations 
needed  to  be  24x7  and  for  many  of 
those  hours,  1 ,500  customer  support 
reps  would  depend  on  the  system  to 
provide  information  about  meter 
readings,  gas  usage  and  billing. 

In  1 995  Transco  put  out  to  open 
bid  an  order  for  a  sys¬ 
tem  that  could  meet 
current  and  forecasted 
capacities  and  could 
offer  high  availability 
and  disaster  recovery. 

To  speed  develop¬ 
ment,  bids  had  to  be 
based  on  off-the-shelf 
technologies,  and  not  custom  solu¬ 
tions  or  next-generation  products. 

These  demands  may  seem  severe, 
but  all  of  Transco’s  business  is  pred¬ 
icated  on  this  system.  Without  UK- 
Link  performing  as  specified, 
TYansco  could  not  bill  customers  or 
provide  account  details  to  providers 
of  gas  transported  by  Transco.  In 
short,  it  would  not  be  in  business. 

Hewlett-Packard  was  chosen 
because  it  could  identify  proven  off- 
the-shelf  technologies,  and  because 
it  was  committed  to  working  with 
the  other  key  players.  Its  Profes¬ 
sional  Services  Organization  defined 
architectural  choices  for  Transco  and 
participated  in  the  design  of  opera¬ 
tional  procedures,  the  integration  of 
Hewlett-Packard  technology  with 
that  of  other  providers,  training  and 
systems  testing. 


“Because  of  the  complex  technol¬ 
ogy,  the  high  political  profile  of  the 
implementation,  and  the  time  pres¬ 
sure,  we  had  to  have  a  supplier 
whom  we  could  regard  as  a  trusted 
partner,”  says  Angela  Sadler,  UK 
Link  project  manager.  “We  knew 
sometimes  we’d  need 
access  to  that  com¬ 
pany’s  highest  levels. 
Although  technology 


was  important,  we 
were  seeking  some¬ 
one  with  the  right 
mindset  to  work  with 
us  on  this  project.” 

The  system  went  online  in  March, 
1996  in  support  of  industrial  and 
commercial  users.  At  that  time,  the 
application  was  supported  by  ten  HP 
9000  servers  and  was  used  by  about 
200  customer  support  reps.  In  April 
the  system  was  expanded  to  support 
more  than  500,000  residential  users, 
and  in  March  1997,  the  system  was 
scaled  to  include  another  1 .5  million 
residential  users.  This  was  accom¬ 
plished  by  upgrading  two  of  the  HP 
9000  servers. 

The  final  system,  which  scaled  to 
support  more  than  19  million  users, 
is  supported  by  48  HP  9000  servers. 
Of  these,  18  support  production,  12 
are  in  production  support,  testing 
and  maintenance  roles,  six  handle 
middleware  routing  and  12  servers 
support  development  and  enhance¬ 
ment  of  the  application. 
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tration  of  the  backup  function.  In  particular,  systems 
management  software  can  be  a  target  for  rationaliza¬ 
tion.  One  soft  drink  maker  was  able  to  eliminate  sig¬ 
nificant  duplication  by  consolidating  its  systems 
management  software.  In  other  cases,  consolidation 
has  in  turn  created  the  opportunity  to  renegotiate  site 
licenses  and  to  reduce  costs. 

Duplication  also  creates  more  work  for  the  com¬ 
pany  when  the  systems  are  incompatible.  Different 
divisions  in  corporations  may  have  overlapping  appli¬ 
cations,  such  as  payroll  or  HRIS.  Even  within  the  IT 
organization,  different  data  security  platforms  may 
have  emerged  to  address  different  platforms.  Such  sit¬ 
uations  are  a  barrier  to  excellence  within  the  enterprise 
IT  infrastructure.  As  part  of  the  overall  review,  the  IT 
department  should  establish  common  standards  for  all 
software  (to  the  maximum  degree  possible),  and  the 
standards  should  be  aimed  at  improving  interoperabil¬ 
ity  of  systems  and  sharing  of  data  among  related  busi¬ 
ness  applications  across  the  enterprise.  Doing  so  has 
the  added  value  of  simplifying  software  contract  man¬ 
agement  and  the  administration  of  concurrent  usage 
licenses  as  the  number  of  servers  is  reduced. 

Today’s  networks  form  the  heart  of  much  of  the  real 
world  of  business.  Given  this  vital  role,  it  is  no  surprise 
that  IT  managers  are  conservative  when  it  comes  to 
accepting  new  technologies,  new  equipment  suppliers 
and  new  service  providers  into  their  networks.  Basic 
characteristics  such  as  reliability,  interoperability  and 
throughput  take  precedence  over  the  often  more  hyped 
future  “visions”  or  performance  maxims.  What  is 
proven  to  work  adequately  takes  precedence  over  what 
has  a  chance  to  work  wonderfully.  What  works  when 
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Deploying  a  Web/server  architecture 


within 

Telia,  the  Swedish  Telecom  and  the 
largest  telecommunications  com¬ 
pany  in  the  Nordic  countries,  Telia 
IT-Services  outsources  telecom  and 
datacom  solutions  to  corporations. 

Recently,  a  large  chemical  com¬ 
pany  wanted  to  optimize  manufac¬ 
turing  and  logistics  for  its  entire 
enterprise  by  moving  from  an  ineffi¬ 
cient  collection  of  information  sys¬ 
tems  to  an  integrated  architecture. 
In  particular,  it  wanted  an  ERP  appli¬ 
cation  that  could  be  the  basis  for 
improved  efficiency 
for  its  continuous 
manufacturing 
processes. 

The  chemical 
company  was  con¬ 
cerned  with  reliabil¬ 
ity,  availability  and  scalability.  It 
planned  to  outsource  operation  of 
the  system,  so  Telia  IT  not  only  took 
part  in  the  development  process,  it 
also  proposed  to  operate  the  system 
on  an  ongoing  basis. 

“This  is  a  typical  client,”  says 
Niklas  Gunnebrant,  manager  of 
business  development  for  Telia  IT. 
“European  companies  have 
embraced  the  need  for  highly  inte¬ 
grated  information  services  and  the 
value  in  leveraging  ERP  packages. 
These  companies  expect  the  system 
to  be  solid  and  available,  and  as  an 
outsource  provider,  we  must  make 
sure  to  keep  that  promise.” 


Telia  IT  responded  with  a  pro¬ 
posal  for  a  Hewlett-Packard  Enter¬ 
prise  Systems  platform.  Telia  IT  has 
a  history  of  partnering  with  Hewlett- 
Packard,  having  worked  together 
many  times  to  help  customers 
migrate  to  high-performance  HP 
Unix  servers  which  support 
client/server  or  Web/server  archi¬ 
tectures.  Like  the  chemical  company, 
most  of  these  customers  were  sad¬ 
dled  with  legacy  systems,  central¬ 
ized  and  proprietary  architectures, 
and  poor  information-sharing. 

Says  Gunnebrant, 
“It  is  typical  for 
Hewlett-Packard  to 
assist  us  in  choosing 
and  in  configuring 
platforms  to  the 
varying  needs  of 
customers.”  For  this  project,  Telia  IT 
and  Hewlett-Packard  worked 
through  the  chemical  company’s 
requirements  to  specify  three  HP 
9000  K570  enterprise  servers. 

After  evaluating  many  ERP  pack¬ 
ages,  the  client  selected  one  called 
IFS  Applications  from  Industrial  & 
Financial  Systems  Corp.,  a  supplier 
of  software  for  small  and  mid-sized 
enterprises.  The  IFS  ERP  system  cov¬ 
ers  manufacturing,  distribution, 
financials,  maintenance,  resource 
management  and  engineering.  The 
vendor  IFS  was  chosen  in  part  for  its 
Web  gateway  that  allows  users  to 
access  the  systems  with  browser- 


The  customer's 
Web/server  architecture 
uses  Web  technology 
to  connect  the  client 
workstations. 


based  client  workstations.  The  IFS 
package  was  installed  without  any 
modification. 

The  system  employs  two  HP  9000 
K5 70s  in  production  and  a  third 
machine  ready  as  a  hot  backup.  The 
system,  which  is  designed  for 
99.95%  availability  on  a  24x7  basis, 
uses  Hewlett-Packard’s  MC/Service- 
guard  software,  which  links  servers 
in  a  cluster  and  monitors  all  compo¬ 
nents.  If  there  is  a  failure  of  a  com¬ 
ponent,  the  software  transfers  the 
load  to  an  alternate  server.  MC/Ser- 
viceguard  also  supports  realtime 
maintenance  and  disaster  recovery 
functions. 

The  architecture  is  Web/server,  a 
client/server  architecture  using  Web 
technology  to  connect  the  client 
workstations.  Remote  access  is  han¬ 
dled  through  standard  browsers  and 
TCP/IP  internetworking.  While  Telia 
IT  operates  the  server  side  of  the 
system,  the  customer  maintains  the 
workstations  and  an  intranet.  From 
Telia  IT’s  data  center,  the  system 
supports  the  customer’s  remote  sites 
in  other  countries,  which  communi¬ 
cate  via  the  Internet. 

The  project  was  delivered  by  Telia 
IT  on  time  and  on  budget.  The  sys¬ 
tem  went  live  on  Sept.  I  5,  1 998  and 
is  being  used  by  many  professionals 
within  the  enterprise  environment 
throughout  the  customer’s  organiza¬ 
tion-including  the  logistics,  finan¬ 
cial  and  manufacturing  areas. 


Addressing  Networking  Issues 


If  your 
goal  is  to: 

Take  the  actions 
below 

and  explore  these 
new  technologies 

Consolidate  technology 

Reduce  the  number  of  protocols, 
interfaces,  devices,  management 
systems— and  equipment  suppliers 
and  service  providers. 

IP-only  routers;  Layer-3  switches; 

multifunction  remote  office  devices; 

declining  use  of  token  ring  and 

FDDI;  Web-based  management 

systems 

Improve  functional 
integration 

Identify  and  investigate  boundaries 
between  categories  of  service,  e.g., 

LAN  vs.  WAN,  voice  vs.  data  man¬ 
agement,  routing  vs.  switching,  dial 
vs.  dedicated  telephony. 

ATM  LAN  and  WAN  connectivity; 

Layer-3  switching;  combination 
router/remote  access  devices; 

server  switches  with  load  balanc¬ 
ing;  voice  over  IP 

Improve  performance  Identify  and  schedule,  if  possible,  LAN  switching;  IOOM  and  Gigabit 

the  most  demanding  applications.  Ethernet;  OC-3/1 2/48/etc.  ATM; 

Align  speed  of  WANs  to  match  ISDN-DSL-cable  modem  move- 

LANs  in  performance.  Balance  the  ments  for  remote  users;  56K 

performance  of  desktop  client  modems;  server  clusters/farms; 

machines,  shared  servers  and  their  quality  of  service  features 
networks.  Improve  intranet  server 


access. 

Improve  use  of  the  Internet  Explore  alternative  WAN  service  Higher-performance  IP  LAN  and 


providers.  Identify  key  business  WAN  switches;  low-cost  IP  routers; 

information  sources.  Provide  con-  Web-based  management  systems; 

trolled  access  to  the  Internet  with  special-purpose  intranet  servers; 

gateways  and  firewalls  joining  browser-based  applications; 

internal  networks  that  support  the  high-capacity  remote  access  client 

user  population.  Consider  out-  and  server  solutions 

sourcing  to  Internet  service 
providers  the  provisioning  of  net¬ 
working  equipment  to  smaller 
offices  and  telecommuting  workers. 

Increase  support  Explore  leading-edge  technologies  Low-cost  switching  and  routing 

for  small  sites  and  that  enable  the  management  of  solutions;  multifunction  LAN 

single-user  networking  critical  data  outside  central  sites.  devices  offering  hub,  switch,  router 

Minimize  increases  in  scale  (num-  and  voice  functions  in  one  box; 
ber  of  users/devices)  and  the  scope  automated  configurations;  remote 
(number  and  location  of  sites)  of  Web-based  management;  higher- 

networks.  Engineer  for  improved  speed  access  further  out  on  the 

reliability  and  security.  network,  i.e.,  via  ISDN,  DSL,  56K 

modems 


•  Source:  IDC,  I  999 
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If  your 
goal  is  to: 

Take  the  actions 
below 

and  explore  these 
new  technologies 

Avoid  dependencies  on 

VARs  and  distributors 

Strengthen  partnerships  with  net¬ 
working  suppliers.  Buy  equipment 
from  more  than  one  equipment 

manufacturer.  At  the  same  time, 

avoid  the  integration  burdens 
caused  by  too  many  suppliers. 

Demand  discounts  and  insist  on 

participating  in  new  product  devel¬ 
opment  discussions.  Make  service 
a  top  criterion  for  retaining  a  sup¬ 
plier. 

Modular  systems;  reusable  compo¬ 
nents;  easy-to-use  management 
systems;  lower-cost  devices  such 
as  $500  routers  and  $50/port  LAN 

switches 

Drive  network  investments 
with  business  objectives 

Establish  a  formal  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  justification  process  for  net¬ 
work  upgrades.  Increase  emphasis 

on  remote  sites  and  users,  if 

appropriate.  Focus  operating 
budget  on  tactical  near-term  (vs. 
strategic  long-range)  requirements. 

Cafeteria-style  pricing  and  packag¬ 
ing  (modular  systems,  multifunc¬ 
tion  systems);  smooth  yet  dramatic 
upgrade  paths;  trade-in  allow¬ 
ances;  consideration  of  secondary 
market  as  a  worthy  alternative 

Improve  accuracy  of  costing 

Avoid  simple  price-per-port  acqui¬ 
sition  calculations.  Include  the 

ongoing  costs  of  support  and  staff 
training  as  a  part  of  operating 
expenses.  Investigate  the  cost  and 
ease  of  future  upgrades. 

Common  components  and  man¬ 
agement  systems;  I00M  and  Giga¬ 
bit  Ethernet;  intelligent  switching; 
automated  configuration/diagnos¬ 
tics;  proactive  management  func¬ 
tions  (e.g.,  modeling,  simulation); 
ready  upgrade  paths  (using  ASICs, 
modular  designs,  software) 

Improve  interoperability 

Streamline  access  to  legacy  sys¬ 
tems.  Avoid  taking  on  new  tech¬ 
nologies.  Select  standard  packages 
and  solutions  from  trusted  suppli¬ 
ers.  Focus  on  standards.  Make  sys¬ 
tems  integration  capability  a  high 
priority  in  selecting  new  products. 

I00M  and  Gigabit  Ethernet; 

LAN  switching;  high-performance 

IP  developments;  “certified”  solu¬ 
tions;  modular  designs;  technology 
integration;  solutions  based  on 
supplier  partnerships,  alliances, 
mergers,  forums 

Provide  pervasive  and 
high-availability  access 

Invest  in  high-quality  remote 
access  devices.  Exploit  redundancy 
to  avoid  single  points  of  failure. 
Simplify  information  flows  and 

access  choices. 

Wireless  services;  ISDN-DSL-cable 

modem  developments;  size  reduc¬ 
tions;  downward  price  pressure; 

WAN  performance/reliability  gains; 

Internet  as  alternative  access 

method;  easy-to-access  solutions 
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plugged  into  a  real,  existing  network  is  more  important 
than  any  potential  use  within  a  network  “island.” 

Still,  IT  managers  must  push  forward  to  meet  net¬ 
work  requirements  for  greater  reliability,  improved  per¬ 
formance,  broader  reach,  lowered  staffing  levels  and 
more  cost  savings.  How  can  they  do  this  while  main¬ 
taining  order  within  their  networks?  By: 

•  Reducing  the  complexity  of  their  networks  by 
using  fewer  protocols,  network  technologies,  circuits 
and  even  suppliers. 

•  Looking  for  more  functionality  in  a  smaller  num¬ 
ber  of  specific  network  devices.  This  both  improves  the 
flexibility  of  IT’s  equipment  and  lessens  IT  managers’ 
budget  and  management  burdens  in  terms  of  acquiring 
and  operating  their  network. 

•  Throwing  extra  bandwidth  (such  as  ATM  and 
Gigabit  Ethernet  on  the  LAN  or  upgrading  to  ATM  or  T- 
3  lines  for  the  WAN)  at  any  and  all  network  perform¬ 
ance  problems.  Although  this  may  seem  like  an 
extravagant  response,  it  actually  addresses  the  net¬ 
work  manager’s  need  to  keep  things  simple. 

•  Leveraging  Internet-related  technologies  (e.g.,  IP, 
push/pull  browsers  and  Web  servers)  and  services 
(e.g.,  virtual  private  networks)  into  their  private 
intranets  to  take  full  advantage  of  all  the  development 
activity,  support  resources  and  expertise  centered  on 
the  Internet. 

•  Analyzing  the  true  cost  of  operating  their  net¬ 
works  more  carefully.  This  involves  far  more  than 
price-per-port  calculations.  It  requires  management  to 
determine  the  TCO  for  the  networks. 

Of  course,  this  flurry  of  activity  takes  place  in  the 
often  dark  shadow  of  restrictive  operating  budgets, 


SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  SUPPLEMENT 

Establishing  a  common  backup  and  recovery  system  will 
significantly  lower  costs  while  decreasing  the  likelihood  of 
lost  data — a  win-win  proposition. 


installed  systems  and  uptime  requirements.  These  net¬ 
working  issues  are  further  discussed  in  the  chart  that 
appears  on  pp.  12-13. 

Keeping  staffing  problems  in  check 

CIOs  are  aware — painfully  so — of  the  staffing  prob¬ 
lems  that  arise  from  the  increase  in  the  number  of  sys¬ 
tems  and  solutions  implemented.  Reducing  the  number 
of  locations,  systems  and  platforms  has  immediate 
staffing  consequences,  and  adoption  of  enforced  soft¬ 
ware  standards  can  reduce  the  skills  required  for  oper¬ 
ation.  Help  desk  and  technical  programming  staffing 
are  directly  related  to  the  number  of  hardware  and 
software  products  being  supported. 

Outsourcing  work  that  uses  infrequently  needed 
skills  can  further  simplify  staff  skill  requirements,  as 
well  as  reduce  the  number  of  common  processes  and 
procedures.  For  example,  establishing  a  common 
backup  and  recovery  system  will  significantly  lower 
costs  while  decreasing  the  likelihood  of  lost  data— a 
win-win  proposition.  Farming  out  non-strategic  com¬ 
modity  services,  such  as  broadband  network  services, 
long-term  archival  storage  and  off-site  data  backup, 
will  also  raise  efficiency,  since  outsourcers  specialize  in 
these  functions  and  can  achieve  economies  of  scale. 

Staffing  needs  in  an  IT  department  have  always 
grown  in  direct  proportion  to  a  firm’s  deployment  of  IT 
systems:  The  more  automation,  the  more  servers,  stor¬ 
age  devices  and  networks.  Every  server’s  operating 
system  and  middleware  demands  support  from  more 
technical  programmers.  A  reduction  in  the  number  of 
servers,  combined  with  a  review  of  software  that  con¬ 
tains  duplicate  functions,  will  streamline  productivity. 
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American  Stores 


Retailer's  thrifty  view  undergoes  change 


in  the  business  eftviron- 
ment  has  become  a  key  success 
factor  for  companies  on  the  cutting 
edge  of  retail  services. 

With  information  that  they  gather 
from  preferred  customer  card  pro¬ 
grams,  not  only  can 
retailers  make  better 
decisions  on  purchas¬ 
ing  and  distribution, 
but  they  can  also  tai¬ 
lor  inventory  in  order 
to  offer  more  effective 
and  more  targeted 
promotions. 

With  $18  billion  in 
sales  and  more  than 
1,800  stores  in  opera¬ 
tion  throughout  the  country,  Ameri¬ 
can  Stores  lays  claim  to  being  the 
second  largest  food  and  drug  retailer 
in  the  United  States. 

American  Stores  has  more  than 
20  million  people  enrolled  in  pre¬ 
ferred  customer  card  programs.  If 
half  of  these  customers  were  to  shop 
each  week,  and  they  were  each  to 
buy  10  items,  the  company  could 
expect  to  collect  100  million  new 
pieces  of  point-of-sale  information 
every  week.  Currently,  American 
Stores  has  a  data  warehouse  that 
contains  more  than  1.5  terabytes  of 
information,  and  the  corporation’s  IT 
department  anticipates  that  its  stor¬ 
age  needs  will  more  than  double  in 
the  coming  year. 


The  huge  processing  and  logic 
load  in  moving  such  large  amounts 
of  data  into  the  data  warehouse, 
combined  with  the  need  to  quickly 
access  and  analyze  the  point-of-sale 
information  from  all  1,800  of  its 
retail  stores,  were  what  drove  Amer¬ 
ican  Stores  to  consoli¬ 
date  its  data  server 
technology  on  a  single 
platform. 

Consolidating  the 
data  warehouses,  the 
corporation  realized, 
would  give  it  much 
faster  access  to  cen¬ 
tralized  information 
on  sales,  customers, 
vendors  and  stores. 
But  this  type  of  consolidation  would 
lead  to  other  benefits.  It  would  sig¬ 
nificantly  reduce  operational  costs. 
It  would  also  eliminate  the  complex  - 
ity  and  reduce  the 
amount  of  time  that 
the  IT  department 
used  to  spend  dealing 
with  the  idiosyn¬ 
crasies  of  multiple 
servers  from  four  dif¬ 
ferent  vendors. 

“We  didn’t  have 
enough  raw  technical 
talent  to  support  all 
these  boxes,”  says 
Larry  Ames,  who  serves  as  director 
of  technology  planning  for  American 
Stores.  “Being  in  retail,  we  have  a 
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Retailers  have 
a  thrifty  view 
of  the  world, 
a  "do  a  better  job 
with  what  you  have 


attitude.  But  all  that 
changed  when 
American  Stores 
decided  to  consolidate 
its  servers. 


thrifty  view  of  the  world.  It  was  a ‘do 
a  better  job  with  what  you  have’  kind 
of  scenario.” 

However,  all  that  changed  when 
the  corporation  decided  to  consoli¬ 
date  its  servers.  “The  Hewlett- 
Packard  server  consolidation  let  us 
cut  costs  and  bring  new,  faster  solu¬ 
tions  to  the  business,”  says  Ames. 

The  company  settled  on  using  an 
8-node  HP  9000  K570  EPS  cluster 
for  its  custom-developed  Informix- 
based  data  warehouse  and  a  2-node 
HP  9000  K460  EPS  cluster  for  devel¬ 
opment. 

Moving  to  a  Hewlett-Packard 
solution  gave  American  Stores  a  sin¬ 
gle  platform  on  which  to  build  its 
data  warehouses,  as  well  as  the 
opportunity  for  deploying  a  scalable 
solution  to  meet  its  growing  data 
mining  needs. 

Says  Ames,  “We  made  the  deci¬ 
sion  to  consolidate  the 
data  warehouse  appli¬ 
cations  on  Hewlett- 
Packard  because  we 
believe  they  are  a 
thoroughbred  in  this 
area. 

“We  have  a  mis¬ 
sion  to  become  expert 
ourselves  in  data 
warehousing,”  he 
adds,  “because  the 
use  of  data  is  a  key  strategy  for 
American  Stores  to  achieve  its  busi¬ 
ness  and  financial  objectives.” 


In  1999,  the  ability  of  fiber  networks  to  deliver  resources 
over  distances  without  penalty  and  the  need  to  provide 
IOD  to  IT  consumers  have  swung  the  pendulum  toward 
a  reconsideration  of  centralization. 


By  IDC  Analysts  Traci  Gere  and  Doug  Chandler 


► 

Mission-critical 
Service  and  Support 


But  in  certain  cases,  adding  software,  in  particular 
systems  management  software,  will  improve  function¬ 
ality  at  reduced  costs.  This  result  is  achieved  because 
systems  management  software  permits  database  and 
application  specialists  to  offload  basic  repetitive  man¬ 
agement  tasks  to  computer  operations  personnel.  With 
all  three  areas  of  IT  using  the  same  management  soft¬ 
ware,  what  was  previously  highly  complex  becomes 
more  manageable  and  less  demanding  on  the  part  of  all 
involved,  and  in  the  meantime  SLA  goals  are  improved. 

Although  improved  systems  management  software 
may  reduce  the  number  of  operators,  the  consolidation 
of  servers  is  guaranteed  to  reduce  staffing  demands.  In 
the  future,  a  few,  more  skilled  operators  will  manage  a 
simpler,  consolidated  data  center.  Although  each  oper¬ 
ator  will  command  a  higher  salary,  the  bottom  line  will 
show  significant  savings. 

With  the  elimination  of  multiple  hardware  compo¬ 
nents  and  a  reduction  in  the  number  and  variety  of 
software  products,  further  opportunities  will  emerge 
for  streamlining  the  number  of  IT  staff  members  and 
the  breadth  of  knowledge  that  these  persons  must 
have.  Such  streamlining  carries  advantages.  By  sup¬ 
porting  fewer  products,  fewer  technical  programmers 
would  be  needed  to  spend  time  mastering  the  installa¬ 
tion  intricacies  and  the  operational  issues  regarding 
compatibilities  with  other  software  products.  Further¬ 
more,  staffing  a  help  desk  is  difficult  because  of  the 
number  of  technologies  that  need  to  be  supported.  But 
having  fewer  technologies  to  master  inside  the  enter¬ 
prise  would  lead  to  a  more  efficient  and  responsive 
help  desk,  one  with  a  more  complete  understanding  of 
those  technologies  that  are  supported. 
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Providing  top-of-the-line  Internet  service 


businesses, 
the  Internet  is  no  longer  a  novelty; 
it’s  a  necessity.  In  the  past  few  years, 
dependence  on  the  Internet,  e-mail, 
e-commerce  and  intranets  has 
increased. .  .as  has  consumer  desire 
for  faster,  more  reliable  Internet 
access  and  for  continuous  online 
access  without  tying  up  a  phone  line. 

Telstra  is  the  largest  telecommu¬ 
nications  carrier  in  Australia,  pro¬ 
viding  telephony, 
cable  television  and 
Internet  services.  Its 
Big  Pond  Cable  (BPC) 
service  provides  high¬ 
speed  Internet  access 
to  1.6  million  cus¬ 
tomers  in  Sydney  and 
Melbourne  through  its  existing 
hybrid  fiber/coax  (HFC)  network. 

Telstra’s  HFC  network  has  pro¬ 
vided  infrastructure  for  pay  TV  since 
1995.  When  Internet  usage  rapidly 
accelerated,  Telstra  began  develop¬ 
ing  an  Internet  service  system  to 
make  fuller  use  of  its  cable  network. 
In  May  1997,  the  BPC  system  came 
online  in  Sydney  and  Melbourne. 

Of  the  600  to  800  ISPs  in  Aus¬ 
tralia,  only  BPC  offers  telco-grade 
service  to  residential  Internet  users. 
BPC  customers  are  always  online 
without  tying  up  a  phone  line,  they 
have  continuous  e-mail,  and  they 
enjoy  transmission  speeds  100  times 
faster  than  conventional  dial-up. 

BPC  charges  for  Internet  access 


not  by  time,  but  by  amount  of  data 
transferred  to  or  from  a  customer’s 
PC.  Because  BPC  users  are  small 
businesses  and  individuals  logging 
in  from  home  who  want  24x7  avail¬ 
ability  and  fast  transmission,  they’ll 
pay  a  few  dollars  more  per  month  to 
have  direct,  continual  access. 

Telstra’s  requirements  were  func¬ 
tional,  e.g.,  response  time  and  per¬ 
formance.  It  described  its  needs  to 
vendors  in  terms  of 
number  of  customers, 
amount  of  Web  traffic, 
number  of  customers 
reading  news  and 
using  e-mail,  and 
expected  volume  of 
information  up-  and 
downloaded.  “We  weren’t  interested 
in  the  underlying  hardware,”  says 
Glen  Law,  national  manager,  Inter¬ 
net  Services,  adding  Hewlett- 
Packard’s  solution  was  selected 
because  it  best  met  Telstra’s  require¬ 
ments  for  a  minimal-risk  solution 
that  answered  its  concerns:  reliabil¬ 
ity,  scalability  and  flexibility. 

BPC  also  sought  a  supplier  with 
principles  similar  to  its  own. 
Hewlett-Packard  has  a  large,  Aus¬ 
tralia-based  organization  and  local 
expertise,  understands  the  local  cul¬ 
ture  and  has  a  reputation  for  follow¬ 
ing  through.  “Hewlett-Packard 
settled  in  Australia  for  the  long  run,” 
says  Phil  Sykes,  national  general 
manager,  Internet  IT  Product. 


Because  Telstra's 
requirements  were 
functional,  e.g., 
response  time,  it  was 
not  interested  in  the 
underlying  hardware. 


“They’re  not  likely  to  cut  corners 
because  they  know  they’d  have  to 
deal  with  problems  later.” 

The  project  met  Telstra’s  goals. 
Its  schedule  was  aggressive— 12 
months  from  specs  to  deployment— 
but  Hewlett-Packard  met  all  of  Tel¬ 
stra’s  milestones  and  completed  the 
project  on  time  and  on  budget. 

Telstra’s  BPC  group  bases  its 
service  on  Hewlett-Packard’s  Broad- 
band  Internet  Delivery  System 
(BIDS),  an  integrated  server  complex 
that  handles  Internet  connectivity, 
content  storage,  firewall  security, 
and  network  and  subscriber  man¬ 
agement.  BPC’s  architecture  consists 
of  network  server  complexes  in  Syd¬ 
ney  and  Melbourne.  Each  site  has 
seven  HP  9000  K-series  servers  in 
production,  plus  another  one  offline 
for  testing  and  validation. 

The  platform  supports  a  billing 
system,  service  management  sys¬ 
tems,  network  management,  an  Ora¬ 
cle  customer  database,  and  a 
Netscape  proxy  and  work  server.  The 
HP  BIDS  system  is  the  glue  that  holds 
everything  together.  Its  key  advan¬ 
tage  is  availability.  “Hardware  isn’t 
the  whole  story,”  says  Law.  “Avail¬ 
ability  is  a  combination  of  design 
and  support  systems  and  processes.” 

BPC  is  working  on  improving 
security.  It  wants  to  expand  its  busi¬ 
ness  to  the  corporate  desktop  mar¬ 
ket,  and  security  must  be  bulletproof 
to  attract  corporate  customers. 
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How  to  manage  a  vast  enterprise  network 


The  network 
management  upgrade 
resulted  in 

a  60%  to  80%  decrease 
in  the  staff  time  that 
was  required  for 
installation  and 
upgrades,  network 
troubleshooting  and 
repair  time, 
and  time  spent 
on  normal 

desktop  management. 


The  scalability  of 
the  OpenView 
management  tool 
was  particularly 
applicable  to  the 
situation  at  Wells  Farg< 
The  bank  grew  its 
network  extremely 
rapidly  from  200 
branches,  when  it  firs 
installed  OpenView, 
to  more  than  1,700  jus 
prior  to  the  merger. 
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Wells  Fargo 


of  the  desktop  computers  are  man-  the  situation  at  Wells  Fargo.  The 
aged  centrally.  bank  grew  its  network  extremely 

Connecting  all  the  desktops  at  rapidly  from  200  branches,  when  it 
Wells  Fargo  is  a  very  large  enterprise  first  installed  OpenView,  to  more 

!  network  consisting  of  than  1,700  just  prior  to  the  merger 

4,500  routers  and  with  Norwest. 

8,000  hubs.  The  net-  Today,  the  company  has  thou- 

work  management  sands  of  hubs  and  routers  installed, 

upgrade  resulted  in  a  The  network  managers  at  Wells 

60%  to  80%  decrease  Fargo  believed  that  the  Hewlett- 

in  staff  time  required  Packard  management  solution  was 

for  installation  and  the  best  one  for  the  task  at  hand, 

upgrades,  network  Furthermore,  since  having  completed 

troubleshooting  and  the  implementation,  they  also 

a  repair  time,  and  time  believe  that  the  OpenView  product 

spent  on  normal  desk-  has  more  than  paid  for  itself, 

top  management.  Wells  Fargo  is  a  major  user  of 

In  other  areas,  Hewlett-Packard’s  management  tool, 

includ-  with  virtually  every 

ing  server  operating  tool  installed.  The 

- 

system  support  and  J  bank  particularly  likes 

system  tuning,  user  the  fact  that  Hewiett- 

support/help  desk,  Packard’s  APIs  can  be 

server  setup  and  con-  customized  by  the 

figuration,  and  disk  user  to  meet  individ- 

management,  file  ual  requests,  such  as 

management  and  having  alarms  sent 

database  manage-  along  with  suggested 

ment,  requirements  actions, 

for  staff  time  were  ,  VK  Wells  Fargo  has 

reduced  by  at  least  I-  found  that  Hewlett- 

20  %.  In  addition,  Packard  hardware  and 

there  was  a  significant  software  are  both 

increase  in  network  excellent  investments, 

availability.  and  the  bank  is  highly 

The  scalability  of  Hewlett-  pleased  with  the  responsiveness  that 
Packard’s  OpenView  management  Hewlett-Packard  has  shown  to  all  its 
tool  was  particularly  applicable  to  service  needs. 


diversified  financial  services  com¬ 
pany.  Since  1852,  the  Wells  Fargo 
stagecoach  has  been  a  symbol  of 
reliable  service  across 
the  American  West. 

Today,  Wells  Fargo 
aims  to  provide  effi¬ 
cient,  personal  and 
responsive  24x7  serv-  'I 
ice  by  connecting  its 
customers  to  essential 
financial  services  by 
ATM,  telephone  or 
personal  computer,  as 
well  as  through  a 
growing  network  of 
traditional  and  super- 
market  branches.  Fol- 
lowing  its  recent  merger  with 
Norwest  Corporation,  Wells  Fargo 
now  has  $196  billion  in  assets  and 
more  than  100,000  employees. 

The  IS  team  in  the  company’s 
wholesale  money  management 
group  manages  3,000  desktops.  As 
the  number  of  desktops  remains 
constant,  this  department  expects  to 
reduce  the  number  of  servers  that 
they  use  to  manage  the  corporate 
network  from  172  to  158. 

This  reduction  in  the  number  of 
servers  will  be  made  possible 
through  the  use  of  more  reliable 
hardware,  plus  the  sophistication  of 
management  tools  such  as  Open- 
View  from  Hewlett-Packard.  At  Wells 
Fargo,  100%  of  the  servers  and  20% 
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Conclusion 

Ten  years  ago,  the  pendulum  was  swinging  in  the 
direction  of  decentralized  architectures,  driven  by  the 
birth  and  rapid  maturation  of  microprocessor-driven 
computing  and  the  need  to  move  resources  closer  to 
users.  In  1999,  the  ability  of  fiber  networks  to  deliver 
resources  over  distances  without  penalty  and  the  need 
to  provide  IOD  to  IT  consumers  have  swung  the  pen¬ 
dulum  toward  a  reconsideration  of  centralization. 

A  company  cannot  achieve  IT  excellence  by  acting 
alone.  Movement  toward  a  consolidated  corporate  IOD 
facility  will  require  the  cooperation  of  many  parties,  not 
the  least  of  which  will  be  the  major  vendors  currently 
installed  in  the  enterprise.  All  vendors  will  seek  to  influ¬ 
ence  the  IT  executives  in  order  to  maintain,  and  poten¬ 
tially  grow,  their  installed  base.  Suppliers  to  large 
enterprises  are  aiming  to  deliver  systems  that  provide 
IOD,  and  IT  departments  are  partnering  with  these 
suppliers  to  undertake  consolidation  projects. 

However,  IT  executives  will  need  to  exercise  care  in 
partnering  with  vendors.  The  wise  IT  executive  will 
assess  each  vendor’s  business  and  product  strengths, 
as  well  as  their  customer  orientation,  and  will  ask  the 
following  questions: 

•  How  do  the  products  rate  in  terms  of  functional¬ 
ity,  reliability,  scalability  and  performance? 


•  Is  the  vendor’s  development  strategy  for  future 
products  a  clear  one?  Do  they  have  a  track  record  for 
delivering  on  strategies?  What  are  their  financial  and 
market  strengths?  How  does  their  product  and  service 
breadth  fit  into  the  user’s  strategic  drive  for  excellence? 

•  Will  the  vendor  provide  installation  and  product 
support  during  consolidation,  as  well  as  ongoing  serv¬ 
ice  and  support  through  the  vendor  help  desk  and  on¬ 
line  documentation? 

•  How  responsive  is  the  vendor  to  the  user  group's 
recommendations  for  enhancements  and  fixes? 

The  bottom-line  question  is:  Can  CIOs  partner  with 
a  vendor  and  make  a  corporate  marriage  that  will 
stand  the  test  of  time  while  attaining  the  excellence  the 
company  seeks?  Successful  partners  are  those  who 
provide  a  full  line  of  services  and  integrated  products 
(directly  or  with  partners)  and  who  are  willing  to  share 
in  the  risks  of  consolidating  mission-critical  systems. 

Excellence  is  not  achieved  in  a  single  project  or  over 
a  short  period  of  time.  The  pursuit  of  excellence  is  a 
way  of  life  for  the  IT  executive.  Continuous  improve¬ 
ment  and  refinement  of  IT  technology’s  infrastructure 
for  the  benefit  of  the  enterprise’s  bottom  line  require  a 
continuous  review  of  emerging  technologies  and,  when 
appropriate,  their  adoption  and  integration  into  the 
business  life  of  the  corporation. ❖ 
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itative  intelligence  on  global  IT  trends,  markets,  products,  vendors,  pricing  and  geographies. 
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E.  E-services 


HEWLETT® 

PACKARD 


www.hp.com/ e-services 


mB&m* 


Skeptics 

Say  We  Use  Less  than 
20%  of  Our  Potential 
Brain  Power 


"It  occurred  to  me  that  I  have  paid  con¬ 
sultants  many  times  the  cost  of  this 
software  on  many  contracts  through¬ 
out  my  career,  and  have  received  a  lot 
less  usable  information. " 


Imagine  What’s  Possible  if  You  Could 
Access  the  Rest... 


Carol  Naughton 
Product  Reviewer 
SIGCAT  Foundation 


Now  it's  possible  to  increase  your  knowledge  base  by  accessing  vast 
amounts  of  best  practices,  models  and  methods  without  ever  leaving  your 
desk — and  within  moments  of  when  you  need  it. The  authors  of  the  CIO 
ConsultWare  Series  have  filtered  and  aggregated  key  information  so  you 
use  your  time  and  resources  wisely. 


"Thanks  to  the  validity  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  presented,  the  CIO  ConsultWare 
Series  IT  strategy  product  has  proven 
to  be  literally  worth  it's  weight  in  gold." 

Edwin  L.  Martinez 
Director,  Management  Info.  Systems 
Micro  Optics  Design  Corporation 


"With  today's  staffing  challenges,  this 
CIO  ConsultWare  product  really 
belongs  in  the  hands  of  IT  executives 
everywhere.  We  may  not  be  able  to  fix 
the  IS  staffing  crisis,  but  at  least  with 
products  like  these,  we  can  level  the 
playing  field  considerably. " 


Angelo  Privetera 


fO  ConsultWare  is  produced  jointly 
y  CIO  Communications  and  ICEX,  an 
dependent  research  firm. 


CIO 
HDR,  Inc. 


Packaged  intellectual  capital  in  the  form  of  benchmarking  reports  and 
searchable  CD-ROMs  provides  you  with  the  knowledge  you  need  on  the 
critical  technology  management  issues  necessary  to  enhance  your 
company's  productivity  and  bottom  line. 


Topics  currently  available 
for  purchase: 

►  Implementing  IT  Strategy: Trends, 
Procedures  &  Best  Practices  for 

$2,295 

►  Optimizing  Human  Resources:  Best 
Practices  in  Hiring,Training  & 
Retaining  IT  Talent  for  $1,995 

►  Mastering  Your  Intranet/Internet: 
Policies,  Procedures  &  Best  Practices 

for  $1,495 

►  Managing  IT  Standards:Trends  & 
Practices  for  $1,495 


Implementing 

IT  Strategy: 


Optimizing 

Human  Resources 


For  more  information  or  to  download  a 

demo,  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.cio.com/consultware. 

To  order  any  CIO  ConsultWare  Series  research  products,  contact  Dot 
Caspersen  at  508  935-4040  or  email  your  inquiry  to  research@cio.com. 
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WHEN  YOU  FIND  YOURSELF  IN  A  PREDICAMENT 
LIKE  THIS,  THERE  ARE  CERTAIN  THINGS  YOU  NEED. 


Sometimes  the  right  answer  is  deceptively  simple.  No  matter  how  basic  or  complex  your  IT 
problems,  we  can  resolve  them,  just  as  we  do  for  four  out  of  five  of  the  world's  largest  companies. 

When  it  comes  to  running  the  applications  that  run  your  business,  we  never  stop  asking 
what  do  you  need  most?  People  and  software  for  business  applications. 


NETREPRENEURS 


VIRTUAL  BUSINESS,  REAL  RESULTS 


First  to  Mark  It 

A  new  company  hopes  to  stop  intellectual 
property  thieves  in  their  tracks 

BY  JAMIE  BECKETT 


Ashley  postlewaite,  an  animation  pro- 

ducer  who  helps  bring  to  life  Dow’s  scrubbing 
bubbles  and  General  Mills’  Trix  rabbit,  is 
shooting  for  a  chance  at  films  or  a  TV  series. 
But  this  is  Hollywood,  and  as  she  shows  off 
her  new  cartoon  characters,  she  worries  about 
a  copycat  stealing  her  designs. 

That  is,  she  used  to  worry.  Now  Postlewaite ’s  ideas  are  zipped 
up  tightly,  thanks  to  technology  developed  by  Firstuse.com, 
www.firstuse.com,  a  Camarillo,  Calif. -based  startup.  The  com¬ 
pany  provides  an  online  registry  that  instantly  stores,  time-stamps 
and  seals  files  in  a  tamperproof  digital  package. 

Although  it  lacks  the  legal  strength  of  a  copyright,  patent  or 
trademark,  a  Firstuse.com  filing  could  come  in  handy.  “When 
you’re  taking  your  characters  out  and  showing  them  to  people, 
it  seems  silly  not  to  protect  yourself,”  says  Postlewaite,  execu¬ 
tive  producer  at  Renegade  Animation  Inc.  in  Burbank,  Calif. 

Firstuse.com  founders  Cliff  Michaels  and  Craig  Honick  hope 
others  will  see  things  the  same  way.  Launched  in  October  1998, 
the  Firstuse.com  Web  site  lets  anyone  who  has  intellectual  prop¬ 
erty  to  protect,  including  screenwriters,  inventors,  software  devel¬ 
opers  and  Web  site  designers,  to  prove  what  they  created  but  just 
as  important  when  they  did  it.  Firstuse.com  accomplishes  this 
without  ever  divulging  the  content  of  the  work  itself. 

Firstuse.com’s  sort  of  third-party  verification  could  be  useful 
in  case  of  a  legal  dispute,  and  there  are  plenty.  Some  7,748  patent, 
copyright  or  trademark  infringement  cases  were  filed  last  year, 
according  to  federal  figures.  Many  attorneys  expect  that  num¬ 
ber  to  climb  with  the  popularity  of  the 
Internet,  which  makes  it  possible  to 
easily  download  books,  videos  and 
all  kinds  of  copyrighted  material. 
“Our  ultimate  goal  is  to  not  only  help 
people  defend  [legal]  claims  but  discourage  theft  in  the  first 
place,”  says  Michaels.  “We  want  the  Firstuse.com  logo  to  be 
known  as  a  warning  sign.” 

Michaels  has  a  way  to  go  before  Firstuse.com  achieves  that 
status.  Although  the  service  has  won  support  from  such  key  play¬ 
ers  as  the  Academy  of  Television  Arts  and  Sciences  and 


the  Association  of  Internet 
Professionals,  its  usefulness  in 
legal  disputes  hasn’t  been  tested. 
Company  executives  are  careful 
to  point  out  that  a  Firstuse.com 
registration  certificate  is  not  a 
substitute  for  obtaining  a  trade¬ 
mark,  copyright  or  patent  but 
rather  a  first  step  in  the  process. 

Yet  some  attorneys  worry 
Firstuse.com  could  provide  a 
false  sense  of  security  that  would 
prompt  creators  of  intellectual 
property  to  put  off  seeking  the 
federal  protections  they  need. 

Mike  Kirk,  executive  director 
of  the  American  Intellectual 
Property  Law  Association  in 
Arlington,  Va.,  thinks  some  cus¬ 
tomers  could  misunderstand  the 
protection  they  receive  by  regis¬ 
tering  with  Firstuse.com.  In 
the  case  of  a  trademark,  for 
instance,  the  best  legal  protec¬ 
tion  isn’t  proving  the  creation  of 
a  logo  or  symbol  but  showing 
that  their  trademark  has  been 
used  in  commerce,  Kirk  says. 

Mark  Radcliffe,  an  intellec¬ 
tual  property  partner  with  the 
firm  Gray  Cary  Ware  & 
Freidenrich  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif., 
says  the  service  could  be  useful 
in  patent  disputes  where  cases 
revolve  around  showing  who 
developed  an  invention  first. 

While  inventors  often  keep 
meticulous  notebooks  that 
could  prove  their  case,  Radcliffe 
says  that  keeping  records  offsite 
can  be  useful. 

The  same  kind  of  data 
doesn’t  carry  the  same  weight  in  a 
copyright  suit,  which  centers  on  the 
finished  product,  not  who  had  the  idea 
first.  Plus,  American  companies  and 
individuals  cannot  go  to  court  over 
copied  work  without  first  securing  a 
copyright — even,  Radcliffe  notes,  “if 
someone  is  taking  100  percent  of  your 
software  [or  other  creative  work]  and 
making  exact  copies.” 

Even  so,  Firstuse.com  customers  like 
Jim  Weldon  say  the  registry  has  helped 
them  avoid  legal  disputes.  Weldon 
is  CEO  of  Schoolsoft.net,  www. 
schoolsoft.net ,  an  online  data  center  in 
Westlake  Village,  Calif.,  for  parents 
seeking  information  about  their  child’s 
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Firstuse.com  founders 
Cliff  Michaels  (left)  and  Craig  Honick 
want  to  safeguard  creative 
ideas  and  inventions. 


school  performance.  He  and  a  contrac¬ 
tor  got  into  a  squabble  over  terms  of 
a  letter  of  intent,  but  luckily  for  Weldon, 
he  had  registered  the  letter  with 
Firstuse.com.  Before  the  pair  exchanged 
legal  blows,  Weldon  was  able  to  prove 
his  case  with  a  copy  of  the  original,  unal¬ 
tered  letter. 

Weldon  is  familiar  with  the  low-tech 
ways  of  documenting  creative  work 
including  sending  documents  via  certi¬ 
fied  mail  or  keeping  logs.  For  Weldon, 
who  has  software  codes  to  shield,  the  old 
way  meant  giving  materials  to  his  attor¬ 
ney  to  copy  and  file — at  $50  apiece. 
Firstuse.com  offers  a  fast,  easy  and 
cheap  way  to  register  corporate  docu¬ 


ments,  says  Weldon.  By 
using  Firstuse.com  instead  of 
a  lawyer,  Weldon  estimates 
he’s  saving  more  than  $5,000 
a  year. 

t  To  use  Firstuse.com,  cus¬ 
tomers  create  a  password-pro- 
ected  account  and  decide  how 
often  they  expect  to  register 
work.  The  registration  cost  of 
a  single,  onetime  transaction 
$15,  though  most  customers 
ay  less  due  to  volume  dis¬ 
counts.  (For  example,  100  reg¬ 
istrations  are  $450,  or  $4.50 
apiece.)  The  fees  cover  a  five- 
ear  registration. 

After  working  out  the 
nancials,  the  process  is  sim- 
le.  Customers  go  to  the 
Tirstuse.com  site,  enter  user 
nformation  and  select  a  file 
on  their  hard  drive  to  register. 

y  type  and  size  computer 
file  can  be  registered,  includ¬ 
ing  spreadsheets,  database 
files,  audio  and  video  files  and 
raphics.  Firstuse.com  makes 
a  digital  fingerprint  of  the  file 
d  sends  an  encrypted  ver¬ 
sion  to  a  Firstuse.com  com¬ 
puter.  The  registry  determines 
the  file  has  been  reg¬ 
istered  before.  If  it  has,  it  can¬ 
not  be  registered  again.  If  it 
hasn’t,  the  site  immediately 
time-  and  date-stamps  the 
submission  and  returns  an 
online  certificate  as  proof, 
ustomers  can  print  the  cer- 
te  or  store  a  copy  on  the 
Firstuse.com  site.  Customers 
can  view  their  files  once  Firstuse.com 
has  fingerprinted  them,  but  they  can’t 
change  them  without  having  to  regis¬ 
ter — and  pay — again. 

Michaels  says  he  and  Honick  came  up 
with  the  idea  for  Firstuse.com  out  of 
necessity.  The  two  were  running  a  part- 
time  business  building  Web  sites  when  a 
customer  presented  a  thorny  problem. 
The  customer,  an  intellectual  property 
lawyer,  told  them  about  a  client  of  his 
who  had  graphics  stolen  off  a  Web  site. 
The  lawyer  wanted  to  know  how  he 
could  prevent  digital  thieves  from  doing 
the  same  thing  to  his  site.  He  knew  he 
could  copyright  the  work,  but  he 
wanted  instant,  tamperproof  protection. 


The  pair  talked  with  government, 
copyright,  patent  and  trademark 
offices  around  the  world.  Intellectual 
property  lawyers  told  them  about 
problems  with  the  low-tech  methods  of 
documenting  work.  They  met  with 
computer  scientists,  Internet  experts 
and  cryptographers  to  learn  about 
technologies  for  digital  registration.  In 
the  end,  they  found  that  existing  tech¬ 
nologies  along  with  some  proprietary 
software  and  a  user  interface  would 
allow  them  to  do  what  they  wanted. 
Firstuse.com  relies  on  VeriSign  Inc.  of 
Mountain  View,  Calif.,  for  secure 
Internet  communications  and  digital 
certificates  and  Surety  Technologies 
Inc.  of  Reston,  Va.,  for  cryptography 
and  digital  time-stamping. 

Michaels  won’t  discuss  company  rev¬ 
enues,  except  to  predict  they  will  reach 
“hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars”  with¬ 
in  three  to  five  years.  Because  the  com¬ 
pany  is  new,  he’s  also  reluctant  to 
divulge  how  many  customers 
Firstuse.com  has  or  even  the  volume  of 
traffic  the  site  has  garnered.  Michaels 
does  say  that  Firstuse.com  has  cus¬ 
tomers  in  seven  countries  who  are  find¬ 
ing  all  sorts  of  new  uses  for  the  registry. 
Physicians  are  storing  patient  records 
in  case  of  malpractice  suits,  and  other 
customers  who  are  worried  about  los¬ 
ing  vital  financial  records  due  to  year 
2000  software  problems  are  storing 
bank  statements  and  tax  records. 

But  Michaels  and  Honick  have  bigger 
plans.  They  hope  to  turn  the  site  into  a 
clearinghouse  for  intellectual  property 
protection.  Firstuse.com  already 
includes  links  to  U.S.  government 
sources  of  copyright,  patent  and  trade¬ 
mark  information,  and  offers  tips  for 
protecting  work.  They  plan  to  develop 
sections  tailored  to  different  types  of  cus¬ 
tomers,  complete  with  industry-specific 
news,  intellectual  property  law  updates 
and  data  on  upcoming  seminars  and 
conventions. 

“For  people  to  have  a  neutral  safe 
haven  [for  their  work]  is  critical,”  says 
Michaels.  “When  you  have  an  idea 
or  a  record  you  want  to  protect,  we 
want  Firstuse.com  to  be  the  first  place 
you  go.”  HE! 


Jamie  Beckett  is  a  writer  in  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.,  who  can  be  reached  via  e-mail 
at  beckettj@sfgate.com. 
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by  Andersen  Consulting.  BargainFinder 
let  Web  users  compare  the  price  of  a 
compact  disc  across  a  handful  of  online 
merchants.  But  immediately  it  started 
getting  doors  slammed  in  its  face. 
Several  merchants  refused  to  let 
BargainFinder  query  their  databases  for 
a  specific  CD’s  price. 

That  early  experiment  exposed  the 
two  key  reasons  merchants  fear  shop¬ 
ping  bots.  First,  they  can  strip  away  the 
merchant’s  carefully  constructed  brand 
image;  for  example,  users  of  Bargain¬ 
Finder  didn’t  see  the  pages  Music 
Boulevard  had  built;  they  began  their 
shopping  expedition  at  a  site  designed 
by  Andersen  Consulting.  Second,  the 
earliest  bots  enabled  only  basic  price 
comparisons;  there  was  no  way  to  eval¬ 
uate  the  service  level,  the  merchant’s  rep¬ 
utation,  the  quality  of  the  product  or 
even  whether  the  product  was  in  stock 
and  ready  for  shipping. 

But  the  new-generation  bots  are  more 
sophisticated,  and  the  entrepreneurs  who 
are  developing  them  are  more  sensitive 
to  merchants’  needs.  Second-generation 
bots  such  as  those  devised  by  Cambridge, 
Mass.-  based  Frictionless 
Commerce  Inc.  (www. 
frictionless.com ) 
enable  more  nuanced 
comparison  shopping, 
informing  a  user  about 
variations  in  product  war¬ 
ranties  for  example.  Josh 
Goldman,  president  and  CEO 
of  Santa  Clara,  Calif. -based 
MySimon  Inc.,  acknowledges 
that  merchants  had  to  be  taken 
seriously.  “We  recognized  a 
while  ago  that  our  key  to  suc¬ 
cess  was  responding  to  mer¬ 
chants’  concerns.  You  can’t  be 
antagonistic.  It’s  hardly  a  recipe  for 
success  if  your  bot  focuses  only  on 
price,  and  people  have  the  perception 
that  you’re  out  to  destroy  their  brand.” 

Some  merchants,  like  music  retailer 
CDnow,  still  block  the  bots.  But  if 
Zillman  is  right — and  I  think  he  is — that 
strategy  will  prove  to  be  unwise.  As 


The  Bots  Are  Back 


A  new  generation  of  intelligent  agents 
could  transform  online  shopping , 
giving  an  information  edge  to  buyers 
and  indigestion  to  some  merchants 

BY  SCOTT  KIRSNER 

Bots  are  back,  after  a  slow  start,  a  new  generation 
of  Web  intelligent  agents — tools  that  help  buyers  evaluate  prod¬ 
ucts  from  a  diverse  set  of  merchants — is  emerging.  That’s  great 
news  for  merchant  sites  that  understand  how  to  work  with 
bots,  bad  news  for  those  that  blindly  decide  to  block  them. 
“Shopping  bots  bring  you  eyeballs,  and  attracting  eyeballs  is  the 
ultimate  goal  for  any  site,”  says  Marcus  Zillman,  founder  of 
BotSpot.com  Inc.,  an  online  guide  to  the  world  of  intelligent  agents. 
“My  conservative  estimate  is  that  sometime  in  the  next  five  years  we’ll 
see  a  shift,  and  the  majority  of  shopping  that  happens  on  the  Net  will 
be  facilitated  by  bots.” 

The  first  notable  shopping  bot,  BargainFinder,  was  launched  in  1995 
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All  resumes  contain  a  certain  amount 
of  “spin,”  so  it’s  hard  to  compare  one 
candidate  to  another.  Unless  you  use 
the  resume  management  features  of 
Monster.com. 

Searching  a  million  resumes  is  easier 
than  you  think.  We  can  sort  them 
automatically  by  the  criteria  most 
important  to  you.You  can  even  email 
resumes  that  pique  your  interest  to 
other  Monster.com  users  and  attach 
your  comments  without  ever  having 
to  leave  your  browser. 

Our  skill  screens  let  candidates  more 
accurately  communicate  their  talents 
when  they  apply  for  your  jobs.  You 
create  specific  requirements,  they  give 
specific  details.  Results  are  sorted  and 
sent  to  you  automatically.  And  our 
management  tools  let  you  track  the 
response  rates  and  reply  to  applicants 
any  way  you  want.  Automatically. 

Find  out  if  candidates  can  actually  do 
the  jobs  you  need  to  fill  -  based  on 
their  training  and  experience,  not 
what  they  imply  by  their  resumes. 
Become  a  Monster.com  member  and 
hire  smart  people  more 


THE  MAIN  ATTRACTION 


more  and  more  highly  qualified  poten¬ 
tial  customers  start  their  shopping  trips 
at  sites  like  MySimon,  Bottomdollar.com 
and  Excite’s  Product  Finder,  their  buy¬ 
ing  power  will  be  hard  to  ignore. 

“People  have  been  comparison  shop¬ 
ping  for  10,000  years,”  says  Charles 
Collins,  director  of  corporate  develop¬ 
ment  at  Microsurf  Inc.  in  Norwood, 
Mass.  Microsurf  runs  two  highly 
successful  comparison  shopping 
sites,  MortgageQuotes.com  and 
MoverQuotes.com.  “When  you  have 
merchants  side  by  side  in  a  bazaar  in 
Tangiers,  and  a  customer  can  walk  from 
one  stall  to  another  and  evaluate  the 
merchants,  that’s  not  too  different  from 
what  we  have  on  the  Net.  Why  run 
away  from  it?  If  you’re  running  the  kind 
of  company  where  quality  is  job  one, 
then  the  Net  is  the  place  for  you.  You 
just  shine,  and  the  customer  picks  the 
best  of  the  best.” 

So  if  you’re  smart  enough  not  to  shut 
them  out,  how  can  you  exploit  the  new 
bots  most  effectively? 

Be  Selective 

There  are  dozens  of  bots  out  there.  Some 
serve  millions  of  potential  buyers  each 
week,  some  receive  just  a  trickle  of  aim¬ 
less  visitors.  Some  have  sterling  reputa¬ 
tions  for  providing  objective  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  customer  and  being  fair  to 
merchants;  others  do  not. 

Cyberian  Outpost  Inc.,  one  of  the 
Net’s  pioneering  merchants  of  computer 
hardware  and  software,  follows  a  sensi¬ 
ble  path  in  dealing  with  bots.  “If  we 
choose  to  work  with  a  bot,  we  send 
them  our  pricing  information,”  says 
Daryl  Peck,  the  founder,  president 
and  CEO  of  Cyberian  Outpost.  “We 
don’t  allow  [unapproved  bots]  to  get  at 
our  pricing.”  Peck’s  company  cooper¬ 
ates  with  the  bots  Shopper.com, 
Bottomdollar.com,  Junglee  (owned  by 
Amazon.com),  Excite’s  Product  Finder, 
Compare.net  and  MySimon. 

Still,  Peck  is  far  from  being  an  ardent 
fan  of  the  first-generation  bots.  “We 
think  they’re  all  inherently  flawed,  but 
you  have  to  work  with  them  if  you 
want  them  to  get  better,”  he  says.  His 
biggest  criticism?  The  prices  supplied 
to  the  bots  can  be  deceptive.  “It’s  too 
easy  for  someone  to  have  the  best  price 
and  then  charge  $40  for  shipping.  I’d 
like  to  see  [bots]  compare  the  delivered 


cost.  What  will  it  cost  to  get  this  thing 
at  my  door?” 

Second-generation  bots  strive  to 
answer  those  kinds  of  questions.  “Going 
forward,  most  comparison  engines  will 
add  more  information  about  the  prod¬ 
ucts  and  the  merchants,”  says  Andy 
Halliday,  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  Excite  Inc.’s  commerce  divi¬ 
sion  in  Redwood  City,  Calif.  “It  would 


be  interesting  to  score  merchants  based 
on  when  orders  were  placed  and  when 
they  shipped.  I’d  be  happy  to  pay  more 
to  the  merchant  who  can  ship  it  the  next 
day  rather  than  in  72  hours.” 

Some  bot  sites  strive  to  offer  a  level 
playing  field.  At  MortgageQuotes.com, 
for  example,  staffers  ensure  that  none  of 
the  1,300  lenders  who  participate  in  the 
site  are  engaging  in  bait-and-switch, 
offering  a  lowball  rate  that  they  won’t 
be  able  to  give  in  reality.  “We  have 
removed  44  lenders  for  that,”  says 
Collins.  “We  find  out  about  it  from  con¬ 
sumers,  other  lenders  or  our  own  soft¬ 
ware  that  checks  whether  their  rates  are 
within  a  reasonable  guideline  of  prof¬ 
itability.” 

That  kind  of  strict  policing  keeps 
lenders  happy.  “It  lets  people  compare 
apples  with  apples,”  says  Robert  Kang, 
president  of  Mortgage  Discounters  Inc. 
in  Annandale,  Va.  Kang  says  that  about 
15  percent  of  customer  inquiries  to  his 
company  now  come  from  Mortgage- 
Quotes. com.  “[Comparison  shopping] 
is  great  for  the  consumer,  but  it  means 
that  businesses  like  ours  have  less  room 
to  be  inefficient.  You  have  to  be  fast,  and 
you  have  to  be  creative,  and  you  have  to 
be  service-oriented,”  says  Kang. 

Build  Your  Brand 

The  gnawing  worry  about  the  Net  in 
general  and  shopping  bots  in  particular 
is  that  they  will  undermine  brands  and 
focus  all  competition  on  price.  So  far 
that  concern  isn’t  proving  true. 

“Most  people  are  wary  of  the  abso¬ 


lute  lowest  rate,”  says  Collins.  “Our 
stats  show  that  a  competitive  rate,  not 
the  lowest  rate,  is  the  one  that  gets  the 
click-throughs.  People  wind  up  evalu¬ 
ating  lenders  based  on  lots  of  other  cri¬ 
teria:  location,  style,  rapport,  ease  of 
use.”  Mortgage  seekers  want  a  lender 
they  can  trust. 

Savvy  online  merchants  understand 
that  building  brand  is  less  about  manip¬ 


ulating  mass  perception  of  your  product 
or  service  than  about  creating  an  enjoy¬ 
able  customer  experience — at  the  pur¬ 
chase  stage  and  beyond.  (See  “Branding 
Tall,”  CIO  Section  2,  Dec.  1,  1998,  or 
at  www.  cio.  com/arcbive/webbusiness/ 
1201 98_main.html.)  Sites  that  offer  that 
kind  of  experience  will  convert  onetime 
buyers  referred  by  bots  into  loyal  cus¬ 
tomers;  they’ll  build  their  brand  equity, 
and  suddenly  consumers  won’t  mind 
paying  a  small  premium  for  a  trouble- 
free  shopping  experience  with  a  trusted 
merchant. 

Compete  Smarter 

Rob  Guttman,  chief  technology  officer 
at  Frictionless  Commerce,  predicts  that 
within  a  year  or  two  shopping  bots  rep¬ 
resenting  customers  will  negotiate  with 
bots  that  represent  your  business.  A  cus¬ 
tomer  seeking  to  buy  100  desk  chairs 
directly  from  a  furniture  manufacturer 
could  give  the  bot  specifications  for  fea¬ 
tures,  delivery  dates  and  price  range 
(even  telling  the  bot  either  to  be  flexible 
or  miserly  in  negotiations).  The  bot 
would  offer  a  price  based  on  those  cri¬ 
teria — higher  if  the  manufacturer  could 
meet  all  of  them,  lower  if  perhaps  the 
chairs  couldn’t  be  delivered  within  the 
customer’s  specified  time  frame. 
Guttman  calls  it  simply,  “the  end  of 
fixed  pricing.”  BEI 

Boston-based  writer  Scott  Kirsner  also 
contributes  to  The  Industry  Standard, 
Wired  and  Fast  Company.  He  can  be 
reached  at  kirsner@worldnet.att.net. 


If  you're  savvy  enough  not  to 
shut  them  out,  how  can  you 
work  with  the 
new  bots  effectively? 
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Image  Communication 


800  63  RICOH 
ricoh-usa.com 


risk  [management] 


Why  leave  things  to  chance?  You  know  the  digital  decisions  you  make  today,  affect  productivity 


and  efficiency  tomorrow.  The  Aficio  fully  integrated  line  of  digital  imaging  solutions. 
10th  generation  strong.  10th  generation  smart,  [those  who  know  demand  Ricoh ]  Aticio 


WEB  SITES  THAT  WORK  By  Sari  Kalin 


BY  DESIGN 


r 


Office  Depot 
Clears  the  Aisles 

www.officedepot.  com 


COMPANY 

Office  Depot  Inc., 

Delray  Beach,  Fla. 

REASON  FOR  REDESIGN 

Web  site  required  visitors 
to  register  and  log  in 
to  browse  prices, 
which  stopped  some  from 
going  deeper  into  the  site. 

DESIGNER 

In-house,  with  assistance  from 
Studio  Verso,  San  Francisco. 

WHAT'S  NEW 

Customers  can  browse 
without  logging  in; 
shopping  cart  appears 
on  every  page; 
other  enhancements  make 
pages  easier  to  read. 


OFFICE  DEPOT  INC.’S  WEB  SITE  CHECKS  REGIONAL  INVENTORY  IN 
real-time,  so  customers  know  whether  a  product  is  in  stock  at  a  nearby 
store  or  distribution  center;  they  can  pick  up  the  product  that  day  or 
have  it  delivered  overnight.  The  site’s  first  version  wouldn’t  let  visitors 
check  prices  without  logging  in.  Site  traffic  showed  a  disturbing  trend, 
says  Francis  Juliano,  Office  Depot.com’s  director  of  product  development  and 
technology,  in  San  Francisco:  For  more  than  10  percent  of  visitors,  the  log-in  page 
was  the  last  page  they  viewed  before  leaving  the  site.  Those  stats  and  user  feed¬ 
back  made  it  clear  that  visitors  disliked  having  to  create  an  account  just  to  browse. 

The  redesigned  site  launched  June  1998,  six  months  after  the  first  version,  and 
was  updated  in  December.  Now  customers  need  not  register  and  log  in  until  they 
want  to  order.  Thanks  to  the  change,  the  percentage  of  visitors  leaving  at  the 
log-in  page  has  dropped  to  almost  zero,  and  the  number  of  page  views  per 
session  has  increased. 


REGISTERING 
and  logging  in  to 
view  product  prices 
turned  some 
shoppers  away. 
Most  text  was  in 
red  type,  which 
was  difficult  to 
read  on  WebTV 
screens. 
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users  can  browse  items  without  logging  in. 

They  can  submit  their  ZIP  codes  to  get  inventory  information 
and  log  in  to  order. 


shopping  cart  appears  at  the  top  of  every  page,  so  shoppers  always 
know  how  many  items  they  have  selected  and  what  they  cost. 


Online  -  Horn 


~dl> . Go  f, 


boxes  draw 
attention  to 
product  specials, 
site  news  and 
separate  functional 
areas  of  page. 


quick  order  page 
lets  customers  enter 
up  to  12  items  at  a  time 
in  the  shopping 
basket;  the  old  site 
allowed  them  to  enter 
only  one  item  at  a  time. 


blue  type  is  sharper  and  easier 
to  read  on  WebTV  screens. 


http://webbusiness.cio.com 
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COVER  STORY:  PRIVATE  NETWORKS 


When  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

looks  enviously  at  Nasdaq,  it  sees  an  $80  million 


network  that  is  hard  to  beat.  And  easy  to  join. 

By  Tony  Seideman 


ontrary  to  popular  opinion,  the  battle  between  online 

merchants  and  brick-and-mortar  merchants  is  not  new.  It  started  27 
years  ago  whenJ^ASD,  the  National  Association  of  Securities  Dealers, 
built  Nasdaq,  a  very  pre-Internet  network  connecting  brokers  selling 
stocks  that  weren’t  listed  on  the  New  York  exchange  and  providing  up- 
quotes  of  all  stocks  traded.  Since  then,  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  (NYSE),  the  biggest  and  most  prestigious  stock  mar¬ 
ket  in  the  world,  has  watched  with 


increasing  envy  as  The  Nasdaq 
Stock  Market  Inc.  and  the  value  of 
stocks  traded  there  have  grown. 
And  grown.  Officials  from  NYSE, 
where  traders  still  clutch  handfuls 
of  paper  and  scream  to  each  other 
across  a  crowded  room,  have  tried 
to  persuade  a  new  generation 
of  technology  giants,  such  as 
Cisco  Systems  Inc.,  Intel  Corp.  and 


Reader  ROI 


IN  THIS  STORY,  READERS  WILL  LEARN 

►  Where  private  networks  beat  the 
Internet 

►  How  retarding  the  transmission  of 
data  can  level  the  playing  field 

►  The  costs  of  a  backup  system  and 
the  value  it  adds 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  BY  TRACEY  KROLL 


Speed  Thrills:  Each  morning, 
Nasdaq  CTO  John  Hickey  (left)  and 
CIO  Gregor  Bailor  watch  their 
network  open  with  a  blistering 
1 ,200  trades  per  second. 
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Introducing  A 
New  Approach 
To  Enterprise 
Management. 


Time. 

It’s  your  most  precious  resource. 

It’s  your  most  squandered  resource. 

Especially  when  it  comes  to  enterprise  manage¬ 
ment.  For  a  variety  of  reasons — none  of  them  good 
ones — implementation  always  takes  too  long  and 
costs  too  much. 

That’s  why  we’ve  developed  a  totally  new 
approach.  Our  methodology  ensures  faster  imple¬ 
mentation  of  your  enterprise  management  through 
strategic  leverage  of  our  technology  and  collaborative 
work  tools. 

When  you’re  done,  you  end  up  with  exactly 
what  you  were  promised. 

It’s  also  affordable.  And  fast — guaranteed. 

We  call  it  ExpressDelivery™  and  that’s  not  just 
a  name — it’s  a  fact.  We  deliver  solutions  to  our  cus¬ 
tomers  up  to  two  times  faster  than  our  competition. 

The  secret  is  our  powerful,  automated  project 


methodology,  which  can  significantly  accelerate 
and  enhance  deployments  of  all  kinds  of  large-scale 
information  technology  projects.  It’s  also  extensible 
to  other  types  of  integration  services,  including  ERP 
rollouts,  deployment  of  electronic  commerce  solu¬ 
tions,  and  sophisticated  IT  implementations. 

By  addressing  the  needs  of  implementation  team 
members,  project  managers  and  project  sponsors, 
and  enabling  all  three  to  effectively  communicate 
with  each  other  throughout  the  project  life  cycle, 
ExpressDelivery  eliminates  many  of  the  conflicts 
and  problems  that  cause  delays. 

So  stop  wasting  your  most  valuable  resource. 

Call  us  today  to  learn  how  ExpressDelivery  can 
help  you  get  to  market  faster.  There’s  never  been  a 
better  time. 

For  a  FREE  Enterprise  Business  Value™  (EBV)™ 
assessment,  call  1-877-462-2477  or  visit  us  at 
www.cai.com/gps. 


( Computer ® 

/iSSOCIATES 


Global  Professional  Services 


Accelerated  Delivery "  Guaranteed. 


©1999  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.,  Islandia,  NY  11788-7000.  All  product  names  referenced  herein  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 
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Microsoft  Corp.,  to  sell  shares  on  their  floor.  The  tech  stocks 
declined  their  offer,  choosing  instead  the  familiar  terrain  of 
IT-driven  Nasdaq,  where  trades  are  made  by  code  flicking 
silently  through  silicon  systems. 

Two  months  ago,  in  a  symbolic  concession  to  the  power  of 
technology  as  well  as  to  the  value 
of  technology  stocks,  the  NYSE 
revealed  that  it  was  exploring 
ways  to  incorporate  an  electronic 
trading  system  that  would  let  it 
trade  stocks  that  have  until  now 
been  traded  on  the  Nasdaq. 

Exactly  how  the  Big  Board  will 
accomplish  this  goal  is  undecided: 

It  may  partner  with  one  of  several 
electronic  communications  net¬ 
works,  which  trade  stocks  from 
all  exchanges  at  all  hours;  it  may 
build  its  own  network;  or  it  may 
work  with  Nasdaq  itself.  The  last 
may  be  the  most  sensible  choice 
because  if  the  NYSE  has  learned 
anything  from  its  months  of  explo¬ 
rations,  it’s  that  building  a  network 
as  fast,  powerful  and  secure  as 
Nasdaq’s  is  a  formidable  task. 

In  the  past  two  years,  Nasdaq 
has  spent  $80  million  on  a  massive 
upgrade  of  its  Trumbull,  Conn.- 
based  enterprise,  which  will  soon 
connect  10,000  traders  all  over 
North  America.  At  least  $50  mil¬ 
lion  of  that  went  to  computer 
equipment.  What  Nasdaq  got  for 
its  money  may  well  be  the  fastest, 
most  secure,  most  reliable  and  most  finely  tuned  network  in 
the  world,  excluding  those  with  military  purposes.  And  it  bet¬ 
ter  be.  Because  every  workday,  five  days  a  week,  about  $22 
billion  worth  of  stock  trades  depend  on  it. 

For  traders,  the  madness  starts  early,  as  soon  as  the  Nasdaq 

Nasdaq's  Other  Networks 

Nasdaq's  private  network  is  its  most 
important  online  service,  but  it  isn't 
its  only  online  service. 

NASD's  intranet  is  used  for  interdepart¬ 
mental  communication.  The 
intranet  is  used  to  make  such 
material  as  human  resources 
manuals,  telephone  directo¬ 
ries  and  organizational  charts 
available. 

NASD's  extranet  provides 
information  to  stock  issuers 


log-on  appears  on  their  screens.  The  first  order  of  business  is  to 
execute  the  backlog  of  trade  orders  that  has  built  up  overnight. 

“About  10  percent  of  the  total  volume  of  the  day  may  hap¬ 
pen  in  the  first  10  to  15  minutes  of  the  morning,”  says  Gregor 
S.  Bailor,  Nasdaq’s  executive  vice  president  and  CIO.  “That 


translates  into  around  1,200  transactions  per  second,  a  figure 
that  slumps  to  a  mere  500,  600,  700  transactions  per  hour 
during  the  middle  of  the  day.” 

On  most  days,  says  Bailor,  Nasdaq  traders  conduct  more 
than  a  million-plus  trades,  requiring  several  million  quotes. 

“Yesterday  was  nearly  a 
billion-share  day,”  Bailor 
says.  “On  a  billion-share  day, 
you’re  talking  gigabytes  of 
information  being  created 
virtually  by  the  hour.” 

A  few  years  ago,  billion- 
share  days  were  rare.  Now 
they’re  not.  In  one  5-day  pe¬ 
riod  last  fall,  the  billion-share 
mark  was  topped  three  times. 
No  one  imagines  that  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  trades  will  decrease. 
And  no  one,  particularly  no 
one  at  Nasdaq,  would  imag¬ 
ine  trying  to  handle  that  vol¬ 
ume  the  way  it  is  handled  at 
the  NYSE. 

“At  the  Big  Board,”  says 


and  traders.  The  association  recently  upgraded 
its  Mutual  Fund  Quotation  System  so  that 
firms  can  transmit  information  to  Nasdaq  via 
the  Internet  where  it  is  processed  and  trans¬ 
mitted  to  newswires  daily. 

An  Internet  site,  www. 
nasdaq-amex.com,  provides 
investors  around  the  world 
with  financial  information  on 
all  member  companies.  The 
site  averages  more  than  20 
million  hits  a  day.  -T.  Seideman 
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THE  FASTEST  WAY 
TO  TURN  YOUR 
NOTES  USERS  INTO 
SUPER  HEROES, 
SHORT  OF  INSTALLING 
A  PHONE  BOOTH. 


In  theory,  integrating  Lotus' 
new  "Super.Human. Software"  into 
your  company  sounds  like  a  bullet¬ 
proof  idea,  right?  Trouble  is, 
changing  "mere  mortal"  employees 
into  Notes  super  heroes  isn't  as 
easy  as  handing  out  tights  and  red 
capes.  There  are  training  costs, 
help  desk  costs,  office  disruption 
—  all  of  which  translate  into 
reduced  productivity,  lost  revenue 
and  worker  dissatisfaction. 

That's  where  Mentor]M  for 
Lotus  Notes®  comes  in.  Mentor 


gives  your  people  a  fast,  easy 
way  to  transform  themselves  into 
Notes  experts.  With  pre-roll  out 

Mentor 

for  Lotus  Notes 


communication  and  network-delivered 
multimedia  learning  and  support, 
users  are  brought  up  to  speed 
quickly.  And  they  continue  to  hone 
their  skills  as  they  use  it.  It's  like  having 
a  personal  tutor  at  each  desktop. 

To  learn  more,  give  us  a  call 
at  203*852*1010.  Or  visit  our 
website  to  download  free  materials 
which  will  help  you  better  manage 
the  rollout  and  support  of  Lotus 
Notes  within  your  company.  Hey, 
who  knows,  you  could  end  up 
being  the  real  hero. 


SUPER  HUMAN  LEARNING  FOR  S  U  P  E  R.  H  U  M  A  N  .SO  FTW  A  RE 


VISIT  WWW.SUPERHUMflNLERRNING.COM  FOR  FREE  ON-LINE  INFORMATON  ON  NOTES  INTEGRATION. 

Lotus  and  Lotus  Notes  are  registered  trademarks  and  Notes  is  a  trademark  of  Lotus  Development  Corporation.  Mentor  is  a  trademark  of  VSI  Communications  Group. 

Superman,  Super  Heroes  and  all  related  characters,  names  and  indicia  are  trademarks  of  DC  Comics.  ©1999.  Used  with  permission. 


Silicon  Graphics  is  now 


That’s  short  for ;  $ ervers,  supercomputers 
and  graphics  workstations  that  enable  breakthrough  insights. 

The  new  name  is  shorter,  but  behind  it  is  a  big  idea.  We’re  building  computing  solutions  that  enable  you  to 
expand  the  realm  of  innovation  and  creativity.  Solutions  that  enable  you  to  achieve  critical  insights  into  your  most 
difficult  challenges  -  before  your  competition  does. 

With  our  servers  and  supercomputers,  you  have  phenomenal  power  to  compute  the  absolute  toughest  problems. 
Our  graphics  workstations  allow  you  to  see,  manipulate  and  use  data  in  more  meaningful  ways.  And  when  combined 
with  our  broad  range  of  global  services,  we  make  it  possible  to  build  exactly  the  solution  you  need  to  explore  the  ideas 


©1999  Silicon  Graphics,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Silicon  Graphics  is  a  registered  trademark,  and  SGI,  the  SGI  logo,  The  solution  is  in  sight,  Origin.  Silicon  Graphics  320  and  Silicon  Graphics  I600SW  are  trademarks,  of  Silicon  Graphics,  Inc. 


www.sgt.com 


you  dream  of,  no  matter  how  big  they  are.  From  safer  cars,  to  better  drugs,  to  new 
oil  discoveries,  we  can  help  you  make  anything  possible. 

Have  a  new  look  at  SGI.  See  for  yourself  how  our  servers,  supercomputers 
and  graphics  workstations  can  solve  your  most  complex  problems.  You’ll  discover 
that,  for  every  challenge  you  have,  the  solution  is  in  sight™ 


The  solution  is  in 
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Bailor,  “someone  carries  [a  piece  of  paper]  across  the  floor.  We 
don’t  believe  in  that  approach.  It  is  more  costly  and  it  is  more 
inefficient.  The  primary  mechanism  of  the  Nasdaq  market  is 
through  our  network  system.”  Consequently,  he  says,  they 
never  bring  down  the  Nasdaq  market  at  times  of  high  volume. 
Bailor  argues  that  maintaining  a  physical  stage  also  makes 
tracking  trades  and  market  action  far  more  difficult.  When 
information  moves  from  the  virtual  world  to  the  real  one,  he 
says,  it  falls  off  the  virtual  world’s  radar  screens. 

“We  don’t  have  the  hurdles  in  trying  to  keep  a  fair  and 
orderly  network,  because  you  have  visibility  across  the  net¬ 


work,”  he  says.  “You  have  the  ability  to  deal  with  multiple 
people  getting  into  and  out  of  a  stock  without  having  a  space 
issue  on  the  floor.  It  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  manage  any 
level  of  activity  in  a  particular  stock.” 

Nasdaq’s  impressive  capabilities  rely  on  324  top-line 
Tandem  fault-tolerant  mainframes,  more  than  50  Dell 
Computer  Corp.  and  Compaq  Computer  Corp.  servers,  and 
a  small  forest  of  1 8  Unisys  Corp.  mainframes.  All  this  power 
is  obsessively  dedicated  to  providing  two  things:  speed  and 
reliability.  This  system  cannot  bog  down.  A  half-second 
delay  means  the  difference  between  a  trader  making  or  los¬ 
ing  a  buy.  Neither  can  it  break  down.  In  Trumbull,  dozens 
of  thick,  steel  racks  hold  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds 
of  batteries  that  make  up  the  facility’s  doubly  redundant 
uninterrupted  power  source.  Nasdaq  tests  them  relentlessly, 
as  it  does  the  three  huge  diesels  that  shine  like  new  stock  car 
engines  and  the  huge  chillers  that  provide  the  gusts  of  cold 
air  needed  to  keep  all  the  computer  equipment  from  baking 


to  death.  It’s  top-end  technology  designed  to  be  pushed  to 
the  limit,  so  when  officials  of  the  NYSE  contemplate  creat¬ 
ing  a  network  that  would  rival  NASD’s,  they  see  a  techno¬ 
logical  challenge  of  an  almost  unimaginable  scale.  And  with 
a  whole  new  set  of  problems. 

Small  Time,  Big  Trouble 

Network  technology  may  have  eliminated  distance,  but  it 
hasn’t  eliminated  time,  and  the  time  it  takes  for  data  to 
move  from,  say  Trumbull  to  Hartford,  is  still  less  than  the 
time  it  takes  for  data  to  move  from  Trumbull  to  Boston. 

That  difference,  however  minus¬ 
cule,  is  big  enough  to  tip  the  scales 
in  favor  of  those  close  to  1  of  the 
22  hubs  that  Nasdaq  maintains. 

“The  further  you  get  from  a 
hub,”  says  John  Hickey,  Nasdaq 
CTO  and  executive  vice  president, 
“the  opportunities  for  delay  inten¬ 
sify.  Without  correction  the  market 
maker  most  removed  from  the  cen¬ 
tral  processor  would  see  a  quote 
slightly  behind  the  market  maker 
closer  to  it,”  he  says.  “That  would 
give  him  an  advantage  because  he 
would  be  able  to  enter  orders  or 
executive  trades  more  quickly  than 
someone  who  was  more  remote.” 

To  fix  this,  Nasdaq  adds  a  tag  to 
each  message  it  processes.  “A  mes¬ 
sage  that  is  released  from  the  host  is 
time-stamped  with  an  embargo 
time,”  Bailor  says.  “Messages  go  to 
hubs  with  the  internal  notation  that 
says  ‘I  can  be  delivered  after  such 
and  such  a  time.’  In  cases  where  it’s 
the  normal  situation,  the  messages 
can  be  held  so  all  messages  are 
released  at  their  point  of  presence. 
This  ensures  everybody  is  released 
at  the  same  time.  Our  criteria  was 
500  milliseconds.  Our  performance  is  250  milliseconds.  It’s 
almost  imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye.” 

If  the  planned  Tl-based  system  were  brought  up  gradually, 
those  clients  on  the  upgraded  stretches  of  the  network  would 
have  at  least  a  temporary  advantage.  Consequently,  Nasdaq 
must  operate  the  old,  56KB  system  until  the  moment  all  the 
T1  links  are  complete  and  fully  tested.  Then,  in  a  single 
moment  that  will  leave  no  one  advantaged  or  disadvantaged, 
Nasdaq  will  leap  into  a  new  world  of  bandwidth. 

Intruders 

If  there  is  one  big  reason  Nasdaq  operates  on  a  private  net¬ 
work  rather  than  on  the  Internet,  it  is  Bailor’s  conviction  that 
private  networks  limit  the  risk  of  unwanted  visitors.  Nasdaq 
users  must  either  dial  into  it  or  have  a  hard-wired  connec¬ 
tion.  A  user  can  be  on  in  only  one  place  at  a  time,  and  if 
someone  other  than  the  authorized  user  tries  to  sign  on  with 
that  user’s  ID,  she  is  not  allowed  onto  the  system.  Punishment 
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Decidedly,  yes.  At  Compaq,  we  believe  a  storage 
system  should  be  so  simple  and  flexible,  you  hardly 
even  notice  it.  That’s  why  Compaq  StorageWorks 
manages  data  across  multiple  platforms.  Seamlessly 
turning  your  stored  data  into  a  flexible  resource 
throughout  your  enterprise.  All  while  being  centrally  managed  from  one  location. 
That’s  because  our  standards-based  architecture  provides  the  high  availability 
and  robustness  you  need  to  handle  data  throughout  your  enterprise.  To  find 
out  how  our  invisible  storage  solution  can  visibly  improve  the  way  you  manage 
data,  contact  T800-STORWORK  or  www.compaq.com/yourdata. 


COMPAQ.  Better  answers. 


COVER  STORY:  PRIVATE  NETWORKS 


for  unauthorized  behavior  is  swift  and  certain,  as  he  knows 
personally.  Hickey  does  at  least  one  tour  a  week.  He  used  to 
have  his  own  account,  which  he  used  for  demonstrations. 
He  accidentally  made  some  trades.  Luckily,  the  market  was 
kind  to  him.  But  he  no  longer  is  able  to  use  the  very  system 
he’s  in  charge  of. 

NASD  executives  say  they  don’t  know  if  the  Internet  can 
work  as  a  trading  vehicle;  the  openness  that  has  fueled  its 
growth  makes  it  insecure  enough  to  fuel  their  doubts. 

“You  don’t  have  protection  on 
the  volume,”  says  Bailor.  “You 
don’t  have  protection  on  anything 
that’s  in  the  pipe.” 

What  the  future  may  hold,  how¬ 
ever,  he  and  others  aren’t  saying. 

Tests  and  More  Tests 

“MIS  departments  are  inherently 
risk-averse,”  says  Hickey.  The 
problem  is,  in  the  information 
industry,  the  risk  of  falling  behind 
and  becoming  prey  to  better- 
equipped  competitors  is  as  great 
as  the  risk  involved  in  constantly 
adding  new  capabilities  and  sys¬ 
tems.  “You  can’t  stand  still 
because  if  you  do  you’ll  lose  the 
race,”  Hickey  says.  “You  need  to 
continually  add  functionality.” 

To  keep  ahead  of  the  curve, 

Nasdaq  has  changed  even  more 
radically  in  the  last  decade  than 
the  information  industry  has  itself. 

One  change  involved  hosting  the 
network.  Before  the  upgrade, 

NASD  operated  its  own  network; 
now  MCI  does  that  job.  “You 
can’t  be  afraid  to  make  changes  to 
your  system,”  says  Hickey.  “You 
just  have  to  have  in  place  the  process  and  procedures  to  make 
sure  the  changes  you  make  are  bulletproof.” 

At  Nasdaq,  all  changes  from  software  fixes  to  advances  in 
network  technology  are  thus  tested  and  tested  and  then 
tested  again.  Clients  are  never  part  of  the  software  testing  pro¬ 
cess.  “We  can’t  release  beta  versions  and  expect  Nasdaq  to 
work  every  day,”  Bailor  says.  “We  test  19  browsers  to  make 
sure  we  run  on  all  the  things  we’re  supposed  to.” 

And  when  programs  do  finally  make  it  to  user  machines, 
they  are  tested  extensively  during  off-hours  before  they  actu¬ 
ally  operate  in  the  real  world.  That  is  what  happened  with 
Nasdaq’s  Y2K  upgrades.  “There  is  an  industrywide  Y2K  test 
sponsored  by  the  Securities  Industry  Association,”  says  Bailor. 
“We  come  in  on  a  designated  weekend,  starting  on  a  Friday, 
night  and  have  traders  drive  the  system  all  day  Saturday  and 
all  day  Sunday.” 


Rockville,  Md.  Regulations  didn’t  require  it,  Hickey  says. 
Reality  did. 

“With  our  engineering  firm,  Kling  Linquist,”  he  says,  “we 
conducted  extensive  research  on  best  practices  and  concluded 
that  to  provide  the  service  level  required  of  our  marketplace 
we  would  have  to  provision  N-2  redundancy  in  our  critical 
infrastructure  components.” 

The  redundancy  added  30  percent  to  the  facility’s  cost,  but 
Nasdaq  officials  believed  they  could  not  live  without  it. 


Although  not  as  powerful  or  up-to-date,  the  Rockville  plant 
can  carry  Nasdaq’s  entire  load  for  an  indefinite  period.  In  fact, 
several  weeks  a  year  Rockville  carries  the  Trumbull  load  to 
make  sure  the  facility  is  fully  functional.  Switching  between  the 
two  sites  takes  time,  however,  and  that  continues  to  bother 
Hickey.  Four  years  ago,  after  a  menacing  squirrel  shut  down 
the  Trumbull  plant,  Rockville  went  from  backup  to  fully 
functional  in  half  an  hour.  Hickey  wants  to  get  it  down  to 
10  minutes. 

Hickey  and  Bailor  have  much  to  look  forward  to,  with  a 
model  of  state-of-the-art  networking  at  their  disposal  and 
billion-share  days  growing  more  common.  Hickey  says  that 
after  spending  $80  million,  he  would  like  to  work  on  con¬ 
trolling  costs,  and  he  is  exploring  ways  to  run  his  operation 
inexpensively  and  efficiently.  One  thing  he  isn’t  exploring  is 
building  a  trading  floor  where  traders  can  race  about  swap¬ 
ping  handfuls  of  paper.  BE! 


One  Last  Thing 

And  just  in  case  those  multiple  backup  tests  don’t  eliminate 
all  the  risk,  Nasdaq  has  built  an  entire  backup  facility  in 


Tony  Seideman  is  a  freelance  technology  writer  in  New  York 
City.  He  can  be  reached  at  seideman@interport.net. 
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The  only  thing 
growing  faster  than 
the  Internet  is  your 
need  for  qualified 
networking  expertise. 


You  need  someone  who  can  do  more  than 
just  sell  you  networking  equipment.  You  need 
someone  who  can  actually  make  your  network 
work  for  you.  Which  is  why  you  should  consider 
a  Cisco  Certified  Partner. 

More  than  90%  of  IT  professionals  surveyed 
said  they  had  more  confidence  in  a  Cisco  Certified 
Partner’s  ability  to  plan,  design,  implement 
and  support  their  network,  than  a  network 
supplier  not  certified  by  Cisco  Systems. 

And  for  some  very  good  reasons. 

All  Cisco  Certified  Partners  go  through  stringent 
technical  certification  testing.  They  deliver 
industry-leading  support  programs.  And  they 
have  the  support  of  the  worldwide  leader  in 
networking  for  the  Internet. 

Visit  www.cisco.com/offer/partner  today. 


And  get  a  network  partner 
who  can  deliver  solutions,  not 
just  network  products. 


Cisco  Systems 


Empowering  the 
Internet  Generation’* 


OUTSOURCING 


Reader  ROI 


RENTING  ENTERPRISE  APPLICATIONS 
over  the  Web  is  a  new  twist  on  out¬ 
sourcing  that  holds  both  promise 
and  risk.  Readers  will  learn 

►  Why  companies  rent  applications 

►  How  much  it  costs  to  rent 

►  The  risks  of  renting 


CHARLES  WARCZAK  HAD  ONE  OF  THOSE 
career  make-or-break  decisions  that 
most  CIOs  face  at  least  once.  His  com¬ 
pany,  Sunburst  Hospitality  Corp.,  was 
being  spun  off  from  Choice  Hotels 
International  Inc.  Warczak’s  task  was  to  create  an  IT  infra¬ 
structure  to  ensure  Sunburst’s  87  hotels  in  27  states 
keep  accurate  books  and  pay  bills  on  time.  Warczak  could  spend  several  million  dollars  to 
configure  and  install  his  own  financial  system  or  he  could  make  a  bolder  move  on  a  new 
concept:  rent  the  application  over  the  Web  on  a  monthly  basis.  He  opted  to  be  bold. 
Warczak,  vice  president  of  finance  and  systems  who  is  responsible  for  IS  at  the  Silver  Spring, 
Md. -based  company,  is  one  of  the  first  executives  of  a  medium-size  business  (Sunburst  pulls  in 


HER 
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Lease 


$114  million  annually)  to  rent  an  enterprise  financial 
application  over  the  Web.  He  is  among  a  small  but  ra¬ 
pidly  growing  number  of  executives  who  access  software 
the  same  way  companies  acquire  office  space:  leasing  it 
for  a  monthly  fee.  The  more  comprehensive  and 
complicated  software — and  thereby  potentially 
the  most  expensive — presents  the  best  argu¬ 
ment  for  renting  over  the  Web.  That’s  why 
ERP,  human  resources  and  financial  appli¬ 
cations  are  prime  rental  candidates. 

Renting  applications  over  the  Web,  say 
some,  can  be  a  quick  way  to  acquire  top-of- 
the-line  enterprise  applications  with  a  mod¬ 
est  upfront  cost.  That’s  true  especially  for 
small  and  medium-size  businesses  that  often 
don’t  have  the  resources  to  buy,  implement  and 
maintain  their  own  software.  The  Web’s  ubiquity 
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and  ease  of  use  give  any  company  with 
an  installed  base  of  browsers  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  rent  enterprise  applications.  By 
2001,  15  percent  to  20  percent  of  pack¬ 
aged  application  software  licenses  will  be 
in  the  form  of  rentals,  predicts  Tom 
Gormley,  an  analyst  with  Forrester  Re¬ 
search  Inc.  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  who 
has  studied  the  appli¬ 
cation  rental  market. 

During  the  next  five 
years,  Forrester  pre¬ 
dicts  that  the  market 
for  application  rentals 
over  the  Web  will  rise 
from  near  zero  to  $6.4  billion.  (As  a  point 
of  comparison,  Forrester  reports  that 
companies  spent  $17  billion  on  consul¬ 
tants  to  implement  ERP  and  other  enter¬ 
prise  packaged  applications  in  1997.) 

Still,  is  renting  over  the  Web  really 
the  wave  of  the  future  or  just  this  week’s 
flavor?  Applications  from  vendors  in¬ 
cluding  PeopleSoft  Inc.,  J.D.  Edwards 
&  Co.,  Great  Plains  Software  Inc.  and 
Oracle  Corp.  have  been  available  for 
rent  for  less  than  a  year,  so  renting  is 
still  a  largely  untested  practice.  Yet,  with 
technology  and  corporate  strategies 
changing  faster  every  day,  some  com¬ 
panies  may  have  to  decide  whether  to 
rent  or  buy  before  a  solid  track  record 
is  established.  Here’s  how  several  early 
adopters  made  their  decision  to  rent 
over  the  Web  and  why  one  is  holding 
off — at  least  for  now. 

Cost 

Concerns 

For  sunburst’s  warczak,  the 
decision  to  rent  or  buy  was  rela¬ 
tively  straightforward.  Warczak 
oversees  IS  for  corporate-owned  Com¬ 
fort  Inn,  Quality  Inn,  Clarion  Inn,  Sleep¬ 
way  and  EconoLodge  hotels;  he  opted  to 
rent  primarily  to  avoid  approximate¬ 
ly  $1.5  million  in  upfront  capital  ex¬ 
penses.  Since  being  spun  off  on 
Jan.  1,  Sunburst  no  longer  can 
depend  on  the  financial  systems 
and  IS  department  of  Choice 
Hotels,  its  former  parent  company. 
Choice  had  already  implemented 
PeopleSoft  financials  and  Warczak 
wanted  to  take  advantage  of  that  expe¬ 
rience.  So  Warczak  huddled  with  Choice’s 


IS  and  finance  managers  and  extrapolated 
what  it  would  cost  Sunburst  to  build  an 
infrastructure  of  its  own. 

After  several  weeks  of  meetings  with 
Choice  executives,  consultants  and  ven¬ 
dors,  Warczak  figured  he  would  have  had 
to  spend  at  least  $1  million  on  hardware, 
software  and  networking  equipment. 


Charles  Warczak  of  Sunburst  Hospitality 
rented  software  to  avoid  $1.5  million 


in  upfront  capital  expenses. 


Then  he  would  need  to  unbundle  Sun¬ 
burst’s  financial  data  from  Choice’s 
database.  That  was  a  complicated  matter 
because  Choice  had  encountered  numer¬ 
ous  bugs  and  sluggish  performance  using 
PeopleSoft  with  an  Informix  Corp. 
database.  To  avoid  the  same  problems, 
Warczak  wanted  to  move  the  data  to  an 
Oracle  database.  Warczak  estimates  the 


cost  of  extracting  Sunburst’s  data  from 
PeopleSoft  and  porting  it  to  Oracle  would 
be  about  $500,000.  In  addition  to  the 
capital  cost,  ongoing  annual  labor  to 
maintain  the  system  would  amount  to  an 
estimated  $500,000. 

But  having  to  spend  a  couple  of  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  just  to  set  up  a  financial  sys¬ 
tem  would  cut  into  prof¬ 
its  immediately,  not  an 
appealing  prospect  for 
the  nascent  Sunburst. 
“Everything  at  the  cor¬ 
porate  office  including 
IT  is  an  overhead  [ex¬ 
pense],”  Warczak  says.  “Our  mission  is 
to  keep  that  overhead  as  low  and  as  lean 
as  possible.” 

Warczak  signed  a  five-year  contract 
with  USinternetworking  Inc.  of  An¬ 
napolis,  Md.,  that  began  April  1.  The 
outsourcer  absorbed  the  costs  for  mi¬ 
grating  the  data  as  well  as  for  the  soft¬ 
ware  licenses  and  hardware.  Neither 


Network  Computer  Revival? 

The  economic  case  for  renting  applications  online 

S  THE  COST  OF  PERSONAL  COMPUTERS  FELL  TO  LESS  THAN 
$1,000,  the  hype  over  network  computers — thin  clients  that  use  a  net¬ 
work  to  access  applications — was  deflated.  Now,  with  the  advent  of 
Web-based  application  rentals,  companies  can  ditch  their  own  servers 
along  with  high-powered  PCs.  Thin  clients  (the  new  term  for  NCs) 
go  for  about  $500  apiece.  So  will  the  once-persistent  buzz  over 
them  be  revived?  If  you  ask  Johnny  Van  Roekel,  the  director  of 
workforce  development  and  technology  for  the  Lexing¬ 
ton,  N.C.,  school  system,  the  answer  is  an  unequivocal  yes. 

The  Lexington  school  system  is  renting  educational  soft¬ 
ware  from  the  Learning  Station,  an  educational  applica¬ 
tion  service  provider  based  in  Charlotte,  N.C.  The  school 
system  uses  a  combination  of  $500  thin  clients  and  ancient  com¬ 
puters  on  the  desktop  such  as  IBM's  PC  Juniors  and  Apple  lies. 

For  roughly  $22,000  per  year,  the  65  terminals  in  the 
school  system's  computer  labs  connect  to  the  Learning  Station's  servers, 
which  pipe  in  math,  English  and  other  tutorial  programs. 

When  the  school  system  ran  on  a  client/server  model,  ongoing  PC 
maintenance  was  about  $10,000  per  year.  Add  to  that  the  cost  of  re¬ 
placing  65  PCs  every  few  years  (roughly  $65,000)  and  the  expenses 
piled  up.  Today  those  costs  are  history.  "We've  now  got  computers  with  no 
built-in  obsolescence,"  Van  Roekel  says.  -P,  Fabris 
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Oracle  is  the 

foundation 

of  the  Internet. 


The  biggest  and  best  Web 


sites  use  Oracle ! 


on 


ORACLE 


From  Amazon.com  to  Yahoo!,  the  most  popular  Web  sites  depend  on  Oracle’s  ability  to  handle  huge  numbers  of  users 
and  enormous  quantities  of  information — text,  images,  audio,  video — everything.  In  fact,  nearly  70%  of  the  Internet’s 
top  e-commerce  sites  use  Oracle!  And  now,  with  the  introduction  of  Oracle8i™,  things  will  get  even  better.  To  find 
out  why  Oracle  is  the  foundation  of  the  Internet,  come  visit  us  at 
www.orade.com! info! 28  or  call  1-800-633-0517,  ext.  20799. 


©1999  Oracle  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Oracle  is  a  registered  trademark  and  Oracle8/  is  a  trademark  of  Oracle  Corporation.  All  other 
names  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners.  *1998  Collaborative  Marketing  Survey. 


USinternetworking  nor  Sunburst  will 
divulge  financial  details,  but  the  out¬ 
sourcer  says  it  charges  from  $50,000  to 
$200,000  for  PeopleSoft  rentals  per 
month  depending  on  the  number  of 
application  modules  used.  Sunburst  is 
using  only  the  financial  module,  so  “we 


are  toward  the  low  end  of  that  range,” 
Warczak  says. 

By  determining  the  cost  of  building  a 
system,  Warczak  is  a  step  ahead  of  most 
IS  managers.  According  to  Forrester’s 
Gormley,  most  companies  don’t  know 
how  much  they  spend  on  internal  labor 
costs  to  upgrade  and  maintain  particu¬ 
lar  applications.  CIOs  often  grossly 
underestimate  internal  costs — some¬ 
times  by  as  much  as  50  percent — be¬ 
cause  costs  are  spread  in  many  different 
areas.  For  example,  CIOs  may  neglect 
to  include  a  portion  of  data  center  costs 
when  figuring  the  price  tag  for  imple¬ 
menting  and  maintaining  applications. 
“Nobody  could  tell  us  what  their  ongo¬ 
ing  costs  were,”  says  Gormley,  who 
interviewed  10  Fortune  1000  compa¬ 
nies  for  a  report  on  how  they  manage 
their  packaged  application  environ¬ 
ments  and  the  costs  associated  with 
them.  The  report  was  released  in 
January  1998.  Add  to  ongoing  costs  the 


price  of  signing  on  with  application  ser¬ 
vice  providers  (ASPs) — the  companies 
that  provide  the  integration  services  for 
rented  applications.  IBM  Global  Serv¬ 
ices,  USinternetworking,  Corio  Inc.  and 
Oracle  Corp.  are  early  entrants  in  the 
ASP  market.  According  to  Gormley,  a 


typical  ASP  charges  $500  per  user  per 
month  for  renting  ERP  systems. 

Despite  the  difficulty,  companies 
looking  to  rent  as  a  way  of  saving  money 
need  to  devise  a  credible  cost  estimate 
for  the  labor  needed  to  implement  and 
maintain  applications.  Consultants  with 
expertise  in  IS  accounting  and  auditing 
including  Andersen  Consulting  LLP  and 
Deloitte  &  Touche  can  help  in  this  area, 
Gormley  says. 

Renting  can  also  be  a  quick-fix  solution 
to  IS  staffing  woes.  Warczak,  for  one,  is 
relieved  that  he  doesn’t  have  to  compete 
in  the  bidding  war  for  PeopleSoft  techni¬ 
cal  experts  in  the  red-hot  Washington, 
D.C.,  job  market.  USinternetworking, 
Warczak’s  outsourcer,  already  has  expe¬ 
rienced  PeopleSoft  technicians  on  its  pay¬ 
roll.  “We’d  have  a  real  tough  time  hold¬ 
ing  on  to  people  who  are  experts  in,  say, 
the  accounts  payable  module,”  Warczak 
says.  “There’s  a  lot  of  cost  with  high 
turnover.  That’s  something  we’re  not 


going  to  have  to  worry  about.” 

Lor  some  small  companies, 
renting  is  the  only  feasible 
option  for  acquiring  enterprise 
applications  because  building 
their  own  is  too  expensive. 
Gary  Rainsberger,  president  of 
D.A.  Rainsberger  Co.,  a  10- 
person  accounting  firm  based 
in  Lansing,  Mich.,  says  renting 
software  provides  his  company 
with  a  high  level  of  functional¬ 
ity  at  an  affordable  price.  Rains¬ 
berger  rents  a  Great  Plains 
Software  accounting  package 
from  IBM  Global  Services.  He  fig¬ 
ures  it  would  have  cost  at  least 
$40,000  per  year  to  hire  an  IS 
employee  to  maintain  the  package 
plus  about  $46,000  to  buy  software 
licenses  and  upgrades.  At  $300  per  seat 
per  month,  Rainsberger  is  paying  sub¬ 
stantially  less  to  rent  the  accounting 
package  over  the  Web.  With  clients 
given  the  added  convenience  of  access 
to  the  system  via  the  Web,  Rainsberger 
believes  his  company  is  gaining  a  cus¬ 
tomer  service  edge  it  couldn’t  otherwise 
afford.  Renting  the  software  also  re¬ 
duces  IS  headaches.  “All  that  we  have 
to  do  is  learn  about  using  the  applica¬ 
tion,”  Rainsberger  says.  “We  don’t  need 
to  know  how  to  maintain  the  servers.” 
Without  the  software  package,  Rains- 
berger’s  accountants  would  have  to  wait 
weeks  for  bills  and  receipts  to  come  in 
before  they  would  notice  a  cash  flow 
problem. 

Who’s  in 
Control ? 

Even  if  renting  is  cheaper  than 
buying,  companies  need  to  con¬ 
sider  control  issues  before  they 
take  the  rental  route.  Once  a  company 
cedes  control  of  an  application  to  an 
outside  firm  by  renting,  it  often  sacrifices 
the  opportunity  to  make  modifications 
to  the  software,  warns  Spence  Wilcox, 
president  of  Team  2000,  a  systems  inte¬ 
grator  in  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Wilcox 
doesn’t  recommend  renting  key  appli¬ 
cations;  with  ASPs  unlikely  to  know 
your  business  as  well  as  you  do,  Wilcox 
contends  it’s  better  to  retain  the  ability 
to  modify  them  in-house. 


Most  application  service  providers  can  get  a 
rented  application  running  in  6  to  10  weeks. 
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Voice  &  delta  together 

(snug  fit  for  business  now,  future  growth). 


We  make  the  things  that 
make  communications  w 


Enough  promises  (convergence  this,  convergence  that).  Your  business 
needs  voice  and  data  together — now!  There's  a  communications  revolution 
going  on.  And  Lucent  Technologies  offers  a  wide  range  of  applications  to  give 
you  a  competitive  edge.  Example:  with  CentreVu®  Internet  Solutions,  customers 
browsing  your  Web  site  can  talk  to  a  call  center  agent  at  same  time  over  same 
phone  line  (watch  Voice  over  IP  send  sales  and  customer  satisfaction  soaring). 
Lucent  networking  know-how  brings  the  reliability  of  voice  to  voice  and  data. 

See  how  peas-in-a-pod  compatibility  can  give  your  business  a  long-term  growth 
spurt  at  1-800-221-1223,  ext.  478  or  www.lucent.com/enterprise. 


©1999  Lucent  Technologies 


OUTSOURCING 


outsourced  the  J.D.  Edwards  ERP  system  “We  want  to  make  the  application  easy 
to  IBM  Global  Services.  But  he’s  not  using  to  use,”  he  says.  “If  we  were  to  add  more 
the  Web  to  connect  with  IBM’s  service  security,  like  [digital  certificates]  we’d 


t  Using  a  private  leased  line  makes  for  a 
more  secure  connection  than  using  the  Web, 
but  it’s  also  about  1 0  times  more  expensive. 


Renting  software  isn’t  like  buying  it 
and  having  a  consultancy  tailor  it  for 
your  specific  needs.  ASPs  will  tweak  soft¬ 
ware  for  customers  but  they  won’t  do 
heavy-duty  customization  work  as  will 
an  integrator  hired  to  deploy  a  pur¬ 
chased  application — at  least  not  in  the 
short  time  frame  that  is  common  with 
renting.  Implementing  ERP  packages 
with  a  systems  integrator  can  take  sev¬ 
eral  years;  renting  such  applications  pro¬ 
vides  a  viable  alternative  for  companies 
looking  for  faster  implementation  times 
because  most  ASPs  can  get  a  rented 
application  up  and  running  in  6  to  10 
weeks.  Given  that  time  frame,  ASPs 
can’t  provide  much  customization,  so 
companies  have  to  weigh  the  benefits  of 
speed  versus  the  limitations  of  going 
with  off-the-shelf  packages. 

When  outsourcing  any  critical  IT  func¬ 
tion,  it’s  important  to  agree  on  service  and 
performance  levels  upfront.  Many  ele¬ 
ments  of  an  application  rental  agreement 
are  similar  to  traditional  outsourcing 
arrangements.  A  service  level  agreement 
for  renting  should  contain  guarantees  for 
uptime,  help  desk  response  and  remedia¬ 
tion  when  problems  arise.  Gormley  rec¬ 
ommends  that  service  level  agreements 
include  a  policy  to  handle  software 
upgrades.  Companies  should  also  spell 
out  how  often  upgrades  will  occur  and 
how  quickly  the  vendor  is  expected  to 
implement  them. 

Security 

Questions 

Convenience  or  cost  notwith- 
standing,  some  CIOs  wouldn’t  be 
caught  dead  sending  sensitive  in¬ 
formation  over  the  Web.  Dick  Lefebvre, 
vice  president  of  information  technology 
for  Simpson  Industries  Inc.,  an  auto  parts 
manufacturer  in  Plymouth,  Mich.,  has 


On  Our  Web  Site 


cio.com 

Is  renting  applications  over  the  Web 
in  your  future?  Take  our  poll  at 

www.cio.com/archive/webbusiness/ 

050199_out.html 


center  in  Rochester  N.Y.  Instead,  he’s 
using  a  private  leased  line.  No  way,  Lefeb¬ 
vre  says,  would  he  put  an  ERP  system  on 
the  Web.  Lefebvre  is  concerned  that  a 
competitor  could  capture  information 
about  part  numbers,  purchase  orders 
and  pricing  and  use  that  data  to  under¬ 
mine  Simpson’s  prices.  Using  a  private 
leased  line  makes  for  a 
more  secure  connection 
than  using  the  Web,  but 
it’s  also  about  10  times 
more  expensive.  A  56k 
leased  line  goes  for 
$1,000  to  $2,000  a 
month.  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  charges  over  the 
Web — including  firewall 
installation  and  mainte¬ 
nance — run  about  $100 
to  $200  per  month.  Le¬ 
febvre  says  he  would 
consider  renting  an  ac¬ 
counting  package  over 
the  Web  though,  because 
competitors  wouldn’t  be 
able  to  glean  much  sen¬ 
sitive  data  from  tables  of 
accounting  data. 

Some  firms  believe 
the  Web  is  safe  for  mis¬ 
sion-critical  applications.  With  multi¬ 
ple  firewalls  safeguarding  servers  and 
secure  socket  layer  (SSL)  encryption  as 
standard  in  browsers,  the  Web  is 
plenty  secure,  contends  Cliff  Kalin- 
owski,  vice  president  of  iPEO,  an  out¬ 
sourcer  of  human  resources  services 
such  as  payroll  and  benefits  man¬ 
agement.  The  San  Francisco  firm  rents 
software  that  tracks  payroll,  benefits 
and  personal  data  over  the  Web  from 
Employease  Inc.  of  Atlanta. 

IPEO’s  20  customers  (most  of  whom 
are  HR  reps)  access  Employease  soft¬ 
ware  with  password  access  and  SSL. 
Employease  does  offer  digital  certifi¬ 
cates  as  a  further  security  measure,  but 
Kalinowski  figures  that’s  unnecessary. 


have  to  train  our  clients  on  it.”  That’s  an 
exercise  Kalinowski  feels  isn’t  worth  the 
effort. 

Despite  lingering  concerns,  experts 
say  that  many  IS  managers  will  soon  join 
Sunburst’s  Warczak  by  concluding  that 
renting  applications  over  the  Web  is  their 
best  option  for  acquiring  state-of-the-art 
computing  functionali¬ 
ty.  And  indeed,  the  ben¬ 
efits  of  renting  over  the 
Web  are  impressive: 
Renting  lets  companies 
plug  into  enterprise  soft¬ 
ware  while  avoiding 
the  need  to  hire  perma¬ 
nent  IS  staff  and  make 
large  investments  in 
hardware.  Renting 
'  also  allows  com- 

^  panies  to  try  part 

of  an  ERP  package 
before  committing  to 
buy  the  whole  package. 
And  according  to  For¬ 
rester’s  Gormley,  ASPs 
can  get  companies  up 
and  running  in  one- 
third  to  one-half  the 
time  required  for  typi¬ 
cal  implementations  in 
which  customers  buy  software.  Some 
companies  will  even  choose  to  rent  as  a 
quick  and  relatively  painless  alternative 
to  remediating  Y2K-bug-prone  systems. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  early  adopters 
such  as  Warczak,  the  question  is,  Will 
the  renting  concept  work  as  advertised? 
As  Warczak  prepared  for  his  rollout  last 
month,  he  worried  about  keeping  scores 
of  hotels  operating  through  a  drastic 
transition.  But  then  he’d  surely  worry 
anyway  about  the  performance  of  appli¬ 
cations  that  he  bought.  At  least  by  rent¬ 
ing,  he  didn’t  have  to  shell  out  $1.5  mil¬ 
lion  upfront.  E3 

Senior  Writer  Peter  Fabris  can  be  reached 
at  pfabris@cio.com. 


When  Renting 
Makes  Sense 

If  your  company  has  the 
following  traits,  renting 
software  may  be  a  good 
move  to  make  now: 

Can't  afford  to  buy 
Fast  growth 

Small  to  medium-size 
company  with  annual 
revenues  of  less  than 
$1  billion 

Don't  need  extensive 
software  customization 

High  IS  turnover 
Skills  shortage 
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REMEMBER  WHAT  IT  WAS  LIKE  TO  HAVE 
SOMEONE  YOU  COULD  COUNT  ON? 


You  can  again. 


There’s  a  reason  why  Data  General  survives 
in  a  land  of  computing  giants.  We  do 
things  no  one  else  will  do  for  you  when 
it  comes  to  enterprise  NT.  Like  deliver 
TermServer-in-a-Box  -  already  configured, 
tested,  and  ready  to  run.  And  provide  superior 
integration  and  implementation  services. 

Our  customers  say  the  main  reason  they  buy 
from  us  is  the  value  they  get  from  our 
personal  contact  and  our  willingness  to  be 
there  when  they  need  us. 

They  also  really  love  our  scalable,  high- 
performance,  high-availability  AViiON8 
servers,  like  the  AV  3700  based  on  Intel8 
Pentium®  II  Xeon  '1  processors,  450  MHz. 
And  they  say  our  CLARiiON®  RAID 
storage  is  the  best  around.  Add  top-notch 
service  and  support,  and  you  can  see  why 
our  customers  say  we’re  their  ideal  choice  for 
enterprise  NT  solutions. 

In  today’s  highly  competitive  environment, 
trusting  your  computing  partner  to  be  there 
for  you  is  essential. 

Call  us.  We're  the  Enterprise 
NT  Solution  choice  you  can  count  on. 


i  9  Data  General 


www.dg.com  1  -800-DATA  GEN 


Microsoft|jjj 


AViiON  and  CLARiiON  are  registered  trademarks  and  TermServer-in-a-Box  is  a  trademark  of  Data  General  Corporation. 
Intel,  the  Intel  Inside  logo  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks  and  Pentium  II  Xeon  is  a  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation. 
All  other  brands  and  products  are  the  marks  of  their  respective  holders.  ©  1999  Data  General  Corporation. 
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LL  NETREPRENEURS— ONLINE  ENTREPRENEURS— 


start  out  in  the  same  place:  big  ideas.  Lots  of  energy. 
Typically,  nowhere  near  enough  money. 

Of  the  30-plus  enterprises  we've  visited  in  the  past  four 
years  in  our  Netrepreneurs  column,  several  are  thriving,  most  notably  800- 
pound  gorilla  Yahoo  Inc.,  profiled  in  the  debut  issue  of  WebMaster  in  June/July 
1995  and  now  the  Web's  most-visited  site.  Many,  including  Tripod,  WebRing 
and  lnquiry.com,  have  changed  hands,  some  more  than 
once.  Many  are  still  trying  to  turn  a  profit.  Some,  such  as  The 
Mining  Co.  and  Cyberian  Outpost  Inc.,  have  filed  for  initial 
public  offerings  (IPOs)  of  their  stock.  And  some,  such  as  the 
writer-friendly  Bylines.org,  seem  to  have  slipped  from  sight. 

Individually,  their  tales  are  as  compelling  as  any  from 
those  "where  are  they  now"  TV  specials.  Collectively,  they  offer  pretty 
good  cartography  of  the  first  half-decade  of  Web  business  and  some  use¬ 
ful  lessons  for  others  with  similarly  webby  dreams. 


Reader  ROI 


IN  THIS  STORY,  readers 
will  learn  the  importance 
of  being 

►  First  to  market 

►  Fast  on  your  feet 

►  Well  financed 


Answerman:Tim 
advice  on  home  r* 


Do-or-die  lessons  from  a  look 
back  at  netrepreneurs  who 
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Ask  the  Builder 

Netrepreneur:  Tim  Carter 
URL:  www.askbuild.com 
Based:  Cincinnati 

Previous  Appearance:  WebMaster,  March  1997 

Lessons  Learned:  Keep  experimenting  with  new  sources 
of  revenue,  wherever  possible  switching  from  traditional 
to  new-media  delivery.  Consider  cannibalizing  existing 
channels  to  promote  the  Web  site — after  all,  profits  end 
up  in  the  same  place. 

IN  LATE  1 996,  when  Tim  Carter’s  Ask  the  Builder  site 
was  a  year  old,  the  contractor-turned-netrepreneur  had 
two  goals.  He  wanted  to  be  the  Web’s  top  resource 
for  homeowners.  He  also  wanted  to  make  $1  million  on¬ 
line  within  two  years.  Whether  he’s  achieved  the  first  is 
subjective  (but  let  the  record  show  that  Carter  believes 
he’s  there,  chuckling  as  he  reports  that  even  his  com¬ 
petitors  have  bought  ads  on  askbuild.com).  As  for  his 
second  goal:  “I’m  about  50  percent  shy,”  he  says.  “It’s 
approaching  $500,000.”  Not  bad  for  a  guy  who  still 
runs  the  entire  business  from  one  room  in  his  house. 

Most  of  that  money  comes  from  ads.  Ask  the  Builder 
now  claims  25  advertisers,  a  fivefold  increase  from  1997. 
In  exchange  for  a  one-year  contract,  each  advertiser  gets 
exclusivity  in  its  category,  meaning  there’s  room  for  just 
one  window  manufacturer,  one  roofing  company  and  so 
on.  (Even  with  a  rate  increase  from  $500  to  $600  a 
month,  Carter  boasts  a  95  percent  renewal  rate). 
However,  Carter  adds,  “e-commerce  is  taking  off  like  a 
Saturn  5  rocket,”  with  a  450  percent  increase  in  sales  of 
his  products  in  1998.  His  biggest  sellers  are  his  bid  sheets, 
which  customers  can  use  as  checklists  for  questioning  con¬ 
tractors  about  various  jobs.  As  in  1997,  the  bid  sheets  sell 
for  $5  to  $25.  His  own  costs,  though,  have  dropped  to 
near  zero  because  he’s  “replaced  atoms  with  electrons,” 
delivering  the  bid  sheets  by  e-mail  in  rich  text  format 
rather  than  mailing  them  on  paper. 

Another  change  was  made:  Carter,  the  longtime  author 
of  a  weekly  column  for  homeowners,  now  gives  the  col¬ 
umn  away  free  to  more  than  50  newspapers  nationwide. 
That’s  because  he  views  the  columns,  which  always  end 
with  the  Ask  the  Builder  URL,  more  important  as  a  pro¬ 
motional  tool  for  the  Web  site  than  as  revenue  generators 
by  themselves.  (He  compares  the  move  to  Bill  Gates  giving 
away  Microsoft’s  Internet  Explorer.)  The  strategy  seems  to 
be  working:  Traffic  is  up  400  percent  since  1997  to  32,000 
unique  visitors  monthly — although  Carter’s  nationwide 
radio  show  may  also  account  for  some  of  the  business. 

Carter  seems  to  find  revenue  in  every  corner.  For 
instance,  there’s  the  free  newsletter  e-mailed  twice 
monthly  to  visitors  who  request  it.  Carter,  who  sells  ad 
space  in  the  newsletter,  makes  about  $600  on  each  edi¬ 
tion  and  in  fact  has  no  more  ad  space  available.  And  he’s 
resisted  hiring  a  staff  by  employing  his  family:  Wife  Kathy 
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handles  the  books,  his  teenage  daughter  handles  the  newslet¬ 
ter,  and  two  younger  children,  ages  8  and  6,  help  pack  the 
products  he  sells.  As  always,  Carter’s  looking  ahead.  He’s  pur¬ 
chased  20  domain  names,  mostly  for  household  products 
(bucketsonline.com,  for  instance).  He  plans  to  set  up  deals 
with  product  distributors  where,  for  a  fee,  he  handles  the 
orders  and  the  manufacturers  or  distributors  handle  ful¬ 
fillment.  And  he’s  expanding  his  repertoire  a  little  to  include 
Hollywood,  planning  to  establish  some  online  fan  clubs 
under  two  of  his  other  domain  names,  greatactors.com  and 
oldactors.com. 

BusinessTech 

Netrepreneur:  Ed  Rosenfeld 
URL:  www.businesstech.com 
Based:  New  York  City 

Previous  Appearance:  CIO  Web  Business,  Nov.  1, 1997 

Lessons  Learned:  Without  a  brand  name,  it's  very  hard  to 
survive  online  by  subscriptions  alone.  To  prosper  rather  than 
merely  survive  requires  growing  up  and  turning  pro. 

WHEN  NEAL  Goldsmith  and  Ed  Rosenfeld  converted 
their  print  Business  Technology  newsletter  into  a  Web- 
based  magazine  in  March  1996,  they  created  a  rarity: 
a  virtual  product  that  1,000  executives  were  willing  to  buy  for 
$99  a  year — and  which  contained  no  advertising.  Subscribers 
who  visited  the  password-protected  site  generally  liked  its  busi¬ 
ness,  management,  IT  and  strategy  content  (“I  would  crawl 
through  ground  glass  for  the  kind  of  content  you  offer,”  one 
wrote).  By  late  1997  the  partners  projected  increasing  sub¬ 
scriptions  tenfold  worldwide  over  the  next  few  years. 

But  BusinessTech’s  paid  subscriptions  never  climbed  much 
above  the  1,000  mark,  and  Goldsmith,  chasing  greener  pas¬ 
tures,  recently  left  to  work  for  the  Concours  Group,  an  IT  con¬ 
sultancy.  He  remains  on  BusinessTech’s  board  of  directors. 

Rosenfeld  now  acknowledges  that  creating  a  subscription- 
dependent  site  was  a  gamble  from  the  start:  To  date,  The  Wall 


Not  Working: 

Ed  Rosenfeld's 
hopes  for  a 
subscription- 
driven  newslet¬ 
ter  faded  when 
circulation 
failed  to  grow. 


"Initially,  we  felt  we  were  offering  great  value  by  not  having  advertising. 
_ I  think  we  can  still  offer  value  and  embrace  the  advertising  model." 

-Ed  Rosenfeld,  BusinessTech  cofounder 


Street  Journal  Interactive  Edition  stands  as  the  sole  victor  in 
that  arena — and  that  site  accepts  ads,  draws  from  an  existing 
subscription  list,  offers  bargain-basement  rates  of  $29  to  $59 
a  year  and  of  course  benefits  from  one  of  the  business  world’s 
best-known  brand  names. 

“When  you’re  out  there  competing  with  companies  that 
have  raised  millions  of  dollars  and  then  make  deals  with  com¬ 
panies  that  have  billions  and  trillions  of  dollars  in  assets, 
branding  becomes  an  extremely  important  issue,”  says  Rosen- 
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feld,  a  publisher  of  business  and  technology  newsletters  and 
a  founding  editor  of  Omni  magazine. 

Competing  with  the  big  brands  required  the  pair  to  recon¬ 
sider  some  of  their  first  assumptions.  “Initially,  we  felt  we  were 
offering  something  of  great  value  to  our  subscribers  by  not  hav-  % 
ing  advertising,”  Rosenfeld  says.  “Now  I  think  we  can  still  offer  S 
value  and  embrace  the  advertising  model,”  generating  revenue  ° 
allowing  BusinessTech  to  offer  some  free  content. 

Later  this  year,  if  all  goes  as  planned,  BusinessTech  will  evolve  E 
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from  $978*  Intel®  Celeron"  processor  366  mhz  /  4  slots, 
lease  $49/mot  4  bays  /  up  to  64mb  sdram  /  up  to  8.4gb  hdd 

option:  ethernet  and  token  ring  adapters, 
option:  32  /  64  /  128mb  memory  dimms 


The  PC  300GL.  It’s  relief  for  users  (no  more  slow,  old  pc’s). 
It’s  relief  for  IS  staff  (heavy-duty  network  management  features). 
It’s  relief  for  finance  (very,  very  affordable).  Could  it  be  all  things 
to  all  people?  ibm.com/ibmpc  or  800  426  7255,  ext.  4131 
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•Estimated  reseller  price  to  end  users  for  model  6287-32U  and  654102N.  Actual  prices  may  vary.  Certain  features  described  above  are  available  for  an  additional 
charge.  SystemXtra  is  available  to  credit  qualified  commercial,  state  and  local  government  customers  with  valid  credit  for  a  36-month  term.  TSuccessLease  is  offered  and 
administered  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada  by  Fidelity  Leasing  Inc.,  an  approved  provider  of  financing  for  IBM  Global  Financing.  Monthly  lease  costs  are  provided  by  Fidelity 
Leasing  and  are  for  a  24-month  term,  full-payout  lease,  to  qualified  business  customers  only  A  documentation  fee  and  first  month  payment  due  at  lease  signing.  Any  taxes 
are  additional.  Other  terms  and  financing  structures  are  available,  mhz  denotes  microprocessor  internal  clock  speed:  other  factors  may  also  affect  application  performance. 
gb=1  billion  bytes  for  Hard  Disk  Drive  capacity.  PCs  referenced  in  this  ad  include  an  operating  system.  IBM  product  names  are  trademarks  of  International  Business 
Machines  Corporation.  Intel  and  the  Intel  Inside  logo  are  registered  trademarks  and  Celeron  is  a  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation.  ©1999  IBM  Corp.  All  rights  reserved. 
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into  a  business-information  portal  with  two  service  levels.  The 
basic  level  will  offer  much  of  BusinessTech’s  current  content  with¬ 
out  charge.  The  premium  level  will  offer  more  in-depth  infor¬ 
mation  targeted  to  five  niche  groups  (executives,  netrepreneurs, 
webmasters,  consultants  and  investors).  Niche  content  could 
include  company  profiles,  research  papers,  law  briefs,  trend¬ 
tracking,  buying  services,  travel  arrangements  and  more.  Pricing 
would  probably  be  around  $99  a  year  for  each  niche. 

“The  business  space  is  still  relatively  unclaimed  despite 
Yahoo  and  Netcenter,”  Rosenfeld  says.  “We  felt  there  was  a 
lot  of  good  space  out  there  that  was  not  exactly  virgin  terri¬ 
tory  but  territory  we  could  stake  out  with  a  unique  business- 
to-business  approach.” 

Conquering  that  territory,  though,  takes  more  than  an  army 
of  two.  So  Rosenfeld  has  been  lining  up  advisers,  courting  poten¬ 
tial  investors  and  looking  for  specialists  in  marketing,  admin¬ 
istration  and  other  areas.  Ultimately,  he  anticipates  building  a 
40-  to  50-person  company  with  offices  on  the  West  Coast  and 
in  Europe — a  big  change  from  the  venture  they’ve  been  running 
around  Goldsmith’s  kitchen  table.  He  also  hopes  to  turn  the 
management  of  the  company  over  to  a  professional  manage¬ 
ment  team,  freeing  himself  to  focus  on  strategy  and  content 
developmen  As  Rosenfeld  notes,  “It’s  time  to  grow  up.” 


Cyberian  Outpost 

Netrepreneur:  Darryl  Peck 
URL:  www.outpost.com 
Based:  Kent,  Conn. 

Previous  Appearance:  WebMaster,  November/December  1995 

Lessons  Learned:  Be  prepared  to  scale  up  everything — staff, 
inventory,  infrastructure,  budgets — in  a  hurry.  Beat  competitors 
by  offering  the  biggest  selection  and  the  fastest  delivery.  Get 
big  bucks  upfront.  Expect  no  personal  life  during  ramp-up. 

WHAT'S  NEW  at  Cyberian  Outpost?  Everything  and 
nothing,  CEO  Darryl  Peck  says:  “The  business 
model  hasn’t  changed  much,  but  the  environment 
has.”  Case  in  point:  Peck  launched  the  computer-product  re¬ 
tailer  for  $28,000  in  early  1995.  “We  certainly  couldn’t 
start  Cyberian  Outpost  today  for  that,”  he  says.  “Today, 
if  you  don’t  have  $100  million,  forget  it.”  And,  he  says,  he 
underestimated  the  cost  of  competition:  “I  don’t  think  we 
ever  intended  on  spending  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  on 
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One  advantage  to  not 

having  old  technology. 


We  don’t  have  to  try  selling  it  to  you. 

Unlike  communications  companies  that  have  been  around  forever,  we’re  not  stuck  with  an  outdated  network 
we'li  try  dumping  on  you.  Whatever  you  need:  Frame-Relay,  ATM  or  IP,  Qwest  is  the  network  that  delivers  it 
better.  Because  Qwest  is  the  network  with  bandwidth  to  spare,  So  if  you’re  looking  for  a  better  return  on  your 
IT  investments,  visit  qwest.com  and  find  out  how  to  take  advantage  of  our  network. 
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marketing.”  On  the  other  hand,  he  adds,  funding  comes 
easier  now:  “Back  in  those  days,  you’d  talk  to  people  about 
electronic  commerce  and  they’d  say,  ‘What?’  Now  they’re 
standing  in  line  to  write  million-dollar  checks.” 

The  Outpost’s  birth  legend  is,  well,  legendary:  In  January 
1995,  Peck,  a  former  software  publisher,  read  a  book  called 
Internet  Starter  Kit  for  Macintosh  on  a  cross-country  flight 
home  from  Mac  World  Expo  in  San  Francisco.  That  night,  he 
ventured  onto  the  Internet  for  the  first  time.  Five  months  later, 
he  launched  Cyberian  Outpost,  stocking  800  products;  by 
August  that  year,  the  company  offered  3,000  items.  Seemed 
like  a  lot  at  the  time,  but  today  Outpost  customers  can  choose 
from  more  than  150,000  products,  ranging  from  software  to 
joysticks,  handheld  organizers  and  computer  games. 
And  they  can  make  their  choices  more  easily.  Outpost  has 
redesigned  its  site  twice  since  1995,  with  no  original  code 
remaining,  Peck  says.  There  are  some  glitches,  such  as  a  balky 
order-tracking  system:  “We’re  still  constantly  fine-tuning  it,” 
he  admits.  “We’re  going  to  get  it  right.” 

As  for  customer  service — the  only  competitive  advantage 
that  matters,  in  Peck’s  view — Outpost  is  about  to  offer  24- 
hour  real-time  staffing,  up  from  1 8  hours.  Outpost  also  moved 
its  warehouse  from  near  Hartford,  Conn.,  to  Wilmington, 
Ohio,  where  the  Airborne  Express  delivery  service  is  based. 
That  lets  the  company  take  orders  until  midnight  and  deliver 
in-stock  products  domestically  the  next  day.  During  the  1998 
holiday  season,  Outpost  guaranteed  that  joysticks,  computer 
games  or  CD-ROM  encyclopedias  ordered  by  midnight  on 
Dec.  23  would  arrive  in  time  for  Christmas.  Most  overseas 
orders  can  now  be  delivered  within  36  hours. 

Outpost  has  grown  from  a  one-man  show 
to  a  160-person  company,  prompting  a  re¬ 
cent  move  to  a  new  two-story,  18,000- 
square-foot  building  and  an  IPO  filing  last 
July.  But  Peck  swears  the  company’s  casual 
culture  remains  intact:  “We’re  real  obsessed 
with  not  changing  it,”  he  says  as  one  of  the 
company’s  pet  gerbils — either  Dot  or  Com, 
he  isn’t  sure  which — scampered  around  his 
office  during  an  interview. 

Still,  given  today’s  environment — a  $600 
billion  computer-products  marketplace  with 
competitors  like  Egghead,  Beyond.com  and 
Buy.com — Peck  hasn’t  been  able  to  relax  his 
work  ethic  much  either.  He  says  he’s  cut  back 
from  18  to  15  hours  a  day,  and  he  recently 
took  his  first  vacation  in  seven  years.  In 
Peck’s  book,  that  kind  of  personal  investment 
is  nonnegotiable  for  netrepreneurs:  “You’ve 
got  to  put  your  heart  and  soul  into  it.” 

Asked  what  he’d  do  differently  if  he  could 
do  it  over,  Peck  says  he  might  have  tried  to 
raise  more  venture  capital  much  earlier. 

“We’re  real  proud  of  ourselves  for  boot¬ 
strapping  for  two-and-a-half  years,”  he  says, 
then  adds:  “But  if  we’d  had  some  of  the  mil¬ 
lions”  in  investments  earlier,  he  and  others 
on  his  team  might  have  been  able  to  cut  back 
just  a  bit. 


iPrint 

Netrepreneur:  Royal  P.  Farros 

URL:  www.iprint.com 

Based:  Redwood  City,  Calif. 

Previous  Appearance:  WebMaster,  June  1997 

Lessons  Learned:  Be  prepared  to  respond  if  bludgeoned  with 
success.  Build  a  strong,  scalable  infrastructure.  Aim  for  simple, 
mistakeproof  ordering.  Keep  prices  low.  Balance  expansion 
opportunities  against  preservation  of  the  main  business. 

EVERY  NETREPRENEUR  should  have  this  problem: 
“We’re  still  on  a  very  steep  growth  curve,  up  1,400 
percent  from  1997  to  1998,”  says  Royal  P.  Farros, 
CEO  of  iPrint,  which  offers  do-it-yourself  printing  for  busi¬ 
ness  cards,  stationery  and  other  products.  During  the  1998 
holiday  season,  the  company  pulled  the  plug  on  its  mar¬ 
keting  campaign  when  it  got  10  times  as  many  orders  as 
expected  (largely  because  of  yet  another  wave  of  new  tele¬ 
phone  area  codes  taking  effect  in  early  1999).  “We  literally 
stopped  advertising  as  of  Nov.  28,”  Farros  says. 

But  iPrint’s  basic  mission  hasn’t  shifted  one  inch  since  Farros, 
a  former  executive  at  Deluxe,  the  largest  U.S.  check  printer, 
launched  the  company  on  Dec.  30, 1996.  The  Silicon  Valley- 
based  company  still  lets  customers  design  and  order  their  own 
high-quality,  low-cost  business  products,  then  outsources  the 
actual  production  to  commercial  printers.  Individuals  and  small 


The  Consultants'  Take  on 
Netrepreneurial  Necessities 


Six  steps  to  success 


THERE'S  NO  single  formula  for 
doing  well  on  the  Web.  But 
experts  say  that  the  winning- 
est  netrepreneurs  share  a  list  of  traits: 
creativity,  flexibility,  dedication, 
strong  motivation  and  lots  of  chutz¬ 
pah  (not  to  mention  perfect  timing 
and,  often,  sheer  good  luck).  They're 
fund-raisers,  brand-builders,  risk-tak¬ 
ers.  They're  fiercely  competitive.  They 
hire  the  right  people.  They're  true 
believers  in  whatever  they  offer  or 
sell.  Michael  Krauss,  a  principal  with 
OmniTech  Consulting  Group  in 
Chicago,  Patricia  B.  Seybold,  founder 
and  CEO  of  the  Boston-based  con¬ 


sulting  group  that  bears  her  name, 
and  other  experts  offer  the  following 
advice  to  netrepreneur  wannabes: 

1  Be  first.  Or  best.  Or  be  both. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


Market  aggressively.  Use  PR  to 
create  buzz.  Keep  it  buzzing. 

Control  the  process  from  order 
to  delivery. 

Understand  customers.  Offer 
them  value. 

Test  and  debug.  Then  test  and 
debug. 

Trust  your  instincts,  and  keep 
an  eye  on  the  competition. 

-Anne  Stuart 
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What  should  you  do  when  your 

company  grows  and  your 
business  needs  change? 


Reach  for  this. 

PeopleSoft  helps  small  to  medium-sized  companies 
like  yours  manage  growth  and  change  with  an 
affordable  packaged  solution  of  business 
software,  IBM  hardware,  and  services  designed 
to  get  up  and  running  quickly.  To  learn  how  a 
business  software  solution — PeopleSoft 
Select — can  help  your  organization  effectively 
manage  growth  and  change,  request  your 
FREE  CD.  Call  1  888  797  5757  or  visit 
www.peoplesoft.com/freecd_3 


©  1999  PeopleSoft,  Inc.  PeopleSoft  and  the  PeopleSoft  logo  are  registered  trademarks  of  PeopleSoft,  Inc.  IBM  and  the  IBM  logo  are  registered  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation  (IBM). 
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"If  you  build  it  they  might  come, 

_ and  if  they  do  you'd  better  be  ready  for  them." 


-David  Hodson,  iPrint  vice  president  of  technology 


businesses  still  get  24/7  access  and  a  25  percent  to  50  percent 
discount  over  traditional  print  prices  for  everything  from  let¬ 
terhead  to  promotional  items  such  as  magnets  and  postcards. 

And  it  remains  simple:  “It’s  as  easy  to  use  a  bank  ATM,” 
Farros  is  fond  of  saying.  Customers  fill  in  text  boxes,  point  and 
click  their  color  and  font  choices,  and  cut  and  paste  their  own 
photos  and  logos.  They  can  even  proof  the  final  draft  of  their 
products  before  paying  for  500  copies  simply  by  pressing  the 
“print”  button  on  their  own  home  computers.  That  has  not 
only  cut  the  expensive  preprint  typesetting  but  dropped  the 
number  of  orders  that  must  be  redone  because  of  mistakes  from 
the  industry-standard  15  percent  to  less  than  1  percent. 

The  privately  held  company,  which  has  grown  from  10  em¬ 
ployees  in  1997  to  more  than  70  today,  has  also  expanded  into 
business  work.  The  company  private-labels  its  technology  for 
major  office-supply  companies  and  quick  printers.  It’s  the 
exclusive  online  print  shop  for  the  Lycos  portal-search  engine 
site.  According  to  the  NetRatings  audience-research  company, 
iPrint  was  number  66  of  the  100  most-requested  Web  domain 
names  during  November  1998. 

iPrint  has  added  matching  digital  photography  with  digi¬ 
tal  printing  capability  and  is  now  offering  new  products,  such 
as  customized  soda  cans  for  kids’  birthday  parties.  “All  we  do 
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is  print  [a  design]  on  this  shrink-wrap  material  that  you  slip 
over  a  can  and  then  you  hit  it  with  a  blowdryer,”  Farros 
explains.  So  instead  of  Orange  Crush  or  Coca  Cola,  you’ll 
have  Tiffany’s  Tangerine  or  Corey’s  Cola.  New  products,  they 
hope,  will  mean  new  business.  And  new  business,  they  know, 
means  new  problems. 

“Probably  the  number  one  thing 
we  learned  here  was  scalability,” 
says  David  Hodson,  iPrint’s  vice 
president  of  technology.  “If  you 
build  it  they  might  come,  and  if  they 
do  you’d  better  be  ready  for  them.” 

At  the  same  time,  he  warns  against 
leaning  too  heavily  on  any  one  tech¬ 
nology.  “You  definitely  don’t  want 
to  put  all  your  eggs  in  one  basket,” 
he  says.  “We  were  burned  when  we 
pushed  initiatives  and  then  six 
months  later,  the  [vendor]  company 
wasn’t  there.”  HE1 


Senior  Editor  Anne  Stuart  can  be 
reached  at  astuart@cio.com. 

http://webbusiness.cio.com 


On  Our  Web  Site 


cio.com 

For  More  on 
Netrepreneurs 

Read  an  additional  profile 
about  The  Mining  Co.  at 

www.cio.com/archive/ 
webbusiness/050 1 99_mining.html. 

For  an  index  of  previous 
Netrepreneurs  columns, 

see  www.cio.com/archive/ 
webbusiness/050  7  99_revisit.html. 


INVEST  IN  WHAT  YOU  KNOW 


Business-to-business 
e-commerce  revenues  are 

projected  to  reach  $326  billion  in 
2002,  up  from  $8  billion  in  1997  - 

an  increase  of  Over  3900%. 

[  Ever  think  what  that  could  mean  for  you?  ] 

FIDELITY  SELECT  TECHNOLOGY  PORTFOLIOS 


Business  Services 

ONE  YEAR 

FIVE  YEAR 

TEN  YEAR/LIFE 

&  Outsourcing 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

Computers 

90.41 % 

35.63°° 

28.13°° 

Developing 

Communications 

62.57% 

21.69°° 

23.49%2 

Electronics 

46.51°° 

36.14°° 

29.27°° 

Software  &  Computer 
Services 

41.32°° 

23.79% 

24.04°° 

Technology 

68.86°° 

28.10°° 

25.79°° 

J 

RETURNS  AS  OF  12/31/98.  PAST  PERFORMANCE  IS  NO  GUARANTEE  OF  FUTURE  RESULTS.3 

If  you  follow  developments  in  technology  and  understand  the 
industry  fundamentals  —  which  is  more  than  just  watching 
stock  prices  —  you  may  want  to  consider  using  this  knowledge  to 
benefit  your  investment  portfolio.  How?  By  working  with  Fidelity 
Investments.  Our  industry  analysts  have  demonstrated  an  ability  to  uncover 
technology  stocks  with  great  potential.  Just  keep  in  mind  that  stocks  in  a  sector  fund  tend  to 
move  the  same  way  and  typically  exhibit  higher  volatility  than  broadly 
diversified  mutual  funds.  So  if  you  understand  the  potential  that  lies  in  Fidelity 

technology  —  work  with  Fidelity.  To  invest  in  what  you  know. 


Investments 


8  0  0 


WHERE  15  MILLION  INVESTORS  PUT  THEIR  TRUST." 


FIDELITY 


OR  VISIT  WWW.FIDELITY.COM  FOR  FUND  PROSPECTUS 

For  more  complete  information  on  any  Fidelity  fund,  including  charges  and  expenses,  call  for  a  free  prospectus  or  download  one  at  fidelity.com.  Please  read  it  carefully 
before  you  invest  or  send  money.  TDD  SERVICE:  1-800-544-0118  for  the  deaf  and  hearing-impaired  9  a.m.-9  p.m.  ET. 

'U.S.  Dept,  of  Commerce  “The  Emerging  Digital  Economy,”  1998  2Life  of  fund  is  as  of  inception  date:  6/29/90.  ’Average  annual  total  returns  include  changes  in  share  price, 
reinvestment  of  dividends  and  capital  gains,  and  each  funds  3.00%  sales  charge  and  trading  fee.  Share  price  and  return  will  vary  and  you  may  have  a  gain  or  loss  when  you  sell 
your  shares.  All  Select  equity  portfolios  have  a  $7.50  exchange  fee  and  a  0.75%  short-term  trading  fee  on  shares  held  29  days  or  less.  On  shares  held  30  days  or  more,  the  trading 
fee  is  the  lesser  of  $7.50  or  0.75%.  Fidelity  Distributors  Corporation.  71919 


ETHICAL  DILEMMAS  AND  LEGAL  LANDMINES 


GRAY  MATTERS 


Government 

Witness 

As  political  deal  making  moves  from  back 
rooms  to  chat  rooms,  the  public  tries  to  log  in 

BY  BRETT  N.  DORNY 

WELL  BELORE  BILL  CLINTON,  POLITICIANS  HAD  A  REP- 
utation  for  helping  themselves.  They  have  been  viewed 
as  people  who  will  say  or  do  anything  to  get  elected  and, 
once  elected,  say  or  do  anything  to  stay  elected.  They 
make  deals,  and  they  make  promises.  Often,  they  make 
promises  to  keep  their  word  concerning  the  deals  they  have  made.  Over 
the  years,  people  have  noticed  that  the  deals  made  by  politicians  are  less 
likely  to  work  toward  the  good  of  the  people  than  they  are  to  work 
toward  the  good  of  the  politicians  who  made  them.  People  have  also 
noticed  that  many  of  those  deals  are  made  quietly,  with  only  the  final 
consensus  on  each  issue  being  publicly  disclosed. 


The  public  decided  that  this  secretive¬ 
ness  was  a  bad  idea,  and  consequently 
all  states  have  passed  what  are  called 
“sunshine  laws,”  or  open  meeting  laws, 
to  prevent  politicians  from  acting  behind 
closed  doors.  Open  meeting  laws  require 
elected  officials  and  boards  to  deliber¬ 
ate  and  act  publicly.  With  limited  excep¬ 
tions,  any  meeting  of  a  majority  of  a 
board  or  council  must  be  announced  to 
the  public  and  must  be  open  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  Thus,  deals  could  not  be  hatched  in 
smoke-filled  back  rooms  or  local  coffee 
shops  by  small  groups  of  insiders. 
Instead  the  public  is  able  to  watch  the 
wheels  of  government  at  work. 

Generally,  open  meeting  laws  require 
that  there  be  an  actual  meeting  of  a 
majority  of  a  board  or  council  to  discuss 
business  matters.  Outside  that  meeting, 
members  of  the  board  are  permitted  to 
discuss  matters  one-on-one  but  not  as  a 
group.  That  system  has  worked  pretty 
well,  well  enough  at  least  to  satisfy  most 
of  the  people  most  of  the  time.  But  re¬ 
cently  the  Internet  has  been  muddying  the 
waters.  Electronic  communication,  such 
e-mail  and  chat  rooms,  made  it  possi- 
le  for  many  people  to  communicate  in¬ 
stantly  and  easily.  Plenty  of  groupware 
vendors  would  like  us  to  believe  that 
there  is  little  difference  between  those 
digital  meetings  and  real  face-to- 
face  meetings.  Plenty  of  politicians 
would  like  us  to  believe  otherwise. 
Those  conflicting  opinions  first 
collided  nearly  three  years  ago  in 
’hoenix  where  city  councilors  regu¬ 
larly  used  e-mail  to  communicate. 
They  found  it  a  fast  and  efficient  meth¬ 
od  for  discussing  issues.  They  could 
spend  time  thinking  over  and  com¬ 
posing  responses.  While  the  coun¬ 
cil  continued  to  have  weekly  meet¬ 
ings  to  deliberate  and  vote  on 
issues,  one  official  described  these 
meetings  as  “afternoon  show-and- 
tell.”  The  councilors  had  already 
hashed  out  the  issues  privately  by 
e-mail  before  the  meetings.  They 
were  able  to  form  various  groups 
on  issues  and  even  to  tally 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  TIMOTHY  LEE 


You  had  to  cut  your 
IT  manager’s  budget. 
Again. 

And  he’s  got  more 
connectivity  demands 
than  he  can  handle. 

Now  here’s  a 
solution  you  can 
both  count  on... 


Enterprise  Now! 


Redefining  Enterprise  Connectivity 


It’s  a  whole  new  network  out  there.  While  you  need  to  cut  budgets,  your  IT  manager  needs  to  give  more  users 
access  to  your  IBM  mainframe,  AS/400  and  UNIX  hosts.  Fortunately,  we’ve  got  the  solution.  Introducing  Hummingbird 
Enterprise  Now!— the  only  complete  connectivity  solution  for  your  network— today  and  tomorrow.  Enterprise  Now! 
redefines  connectivity  by  offering  the  highest  performing  Web-to-Host,  Terminal  Emulation,  Thin  X,  PC  X  Server  and 
NFS  solutions  available— all  with  a  single  Enterprise  Client  License  and  comprehensive  Professional  Services.  Best  of 
all,  Enterprise  Now!  includes  HostExplorer,  HostExplorer  Web,  Exceed,  Exceed  Web  and  the  NFS  Maestro  family, 
which  give  you  network  connectivity  today  without  restrictions  on  the  shape  of  your  network  tomorrow-  saving  you  time 
and  money.  For  the  solution  you  can  count  on,  trust  Hummingbird,  the  world 
leader  in  enterprise  connectivity  solutions. 

Enterprise  Now!,  Exceed,  Exceed  Web,  HostExplorer,  HostExplorer  Web,  and  NFS  Maestro  are  trademarks  of  Hummingbird 
Communications  Ltd.  3Com  is  a  registered  trademark  of  3Com  Corporation.  Palm  V  is  a  registered  trademark  of  3Com 
Corporation.  Iridium  and  the  Iridium  Logo  are  registered  trademarks  and/or  service  marks  of  Iridium,  L.L.C. 

©1999  Hummingbird  Communications  Ltd. 


To  win  an  Iridium"  Satellite  Phone  or  a  3Com  Palm  V,  Visit 
our  Web  site  at  www.hummingbird.com/nc/enterprisenow 


Tel.:  (416)  496-2200 

Fax:  (416)  496-2207 

Email:  info@hummingbird.com 

www.hummingbird.com/nc/ciocontest 


GRAY  MATTERS 


votes.  All  that  was  left  was  the  formal¬ 
ity  of  an  “open  meeting.”  Nobody 
thought  about  it  until  the  press  learned 
of  it,  at  which  point  the  councilors  were 
lambasted,  and  the  e-mail  process  was 
described  as  “the  old  days  when  people 
would  shop  for  votes  from  office  to 
office,”  only  quicker  and  more  reliably. 

Since  then,  other  towns  and  states 
have  had  similar  problems.  City  attor¬ 
neys  in  Milwaukee  and  Baltimore  have 
cautioned  boards  to  avoid  e-mail  to  pre¬ 


vent  violations  of  open  meeting  laws. 
The  attorney  general  in  North  Dakota 
has  ruled  that  that  state’s  board  of  high¬ 
er  education  violated  open  meeting  laws 
by  debating  issues  online.  The  selectmen 
in  Ashland,  Mass.,  came  under  fire  from 
town  residents  and  the  press  for  ex¬ 
changing  e-mails  about  a  controversial 
proposal  before  a  town  meeting  vote. 
“Secret  electronic  deliberations”  was 
added  by  the  public  as  a  charge  against 
an  already  beleaguered  Board  of  Ed¬ 
ucation  in  Williamson  County,  Tenn. 
And  at  a  candidates  meeting  for  county 
commissioners  in  Fayette  County,  Ga., 
the  participants  were  questioned  about 
their  position  on  the  open  meeting  law, 
including  its  applicability  to  e-mail.  Not 
surprisingly,  they  were  all  in  favor  of 
open  meetings. 

Clearly,  the  use  of  e-mail  has  become 
an  issue  among  politicians,  who  want  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  new  technologies, 
and  the  public  and  press,  who  want  to 
keep  an  eye  on  political  deliberations. 
Don  Craven,  a  media  lawyer  for  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Press  Association,  claims  that  “the 
purpose  of  the  Open  Meetings  Act  is  to 
let  people  know  when,  where,  why  and 
how  their  business  is  being  conducted. 
It  may  be  that  the  laws  can’t  keep  up 
with  technology,  but  public  bodies 
should  still  apply  the  intent  of  the  act.” 
According  to  Paul  McMasters  of  the 
Freedom  Forum,  a  government  watch¬ 
dog  group,  “courts  and  authorities  in 
most  of  the  cases  have  said  that  e-mail 


cannot  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  smoke- 
filled  back  rooms.” 

On  the  other  hand,  supporters  of  gov¬ 
ernment  boards  say,  many  state  open 
meeting  laws  do  not  prevent  electronic 
communications.  Ron  Matekaitis,  De- 
Kalb,  Ill.,  city  attorney,  asserts  that  elec¬ 
tronic  communication  must  be  simulta¬ 
neous,  such  as  in  a  chat  room,  to  be  a 
violation  of  the  Illinois  law.  In  Cary, 
N.C.,  the  Town  Council  regularly  uses 
e-mail  to  communicate.  Noting  the  dif¬ 


ferences  between  e-mail  and  meetings, 
Amanda  Martin,  a  representative  of  the 
North  Carolina  press,  does  not  believe 
that  the  use  of  e-mail  by  a  town  council 
raises  any  problems  with  open  meeting 
laws  in  that  state. 

As  the  dispute  continues,  government 
agencies  and  officials  search  for  solu¬ 
tions.  Some  states,  such  as  Colorado  and 
Rhode  Island,  have  modified  their  open 
meeting  laws  to  include  the  use  of  e-mail. 
Other  states  are  applying  current  laws  to 
e-mails.  In  Florida,  based  upon  guidance 
from  the  attorney  general’s  office,  a  per¬ 
plexing  compromise  is  practiced:  City 
council  members  can  send  each  other  e- 
mail,  but  they  cannot  reply  to  e-mails  of 
others.  This  is  intended  to  prevent  e- 
mails  from  being  used  as  a  supplement 
for  debate,  deliberation  or  public  voting. 

All  the  discussions  about  whether  the 
use  of  e-mail  violates  open  meeting  laws 
ignore  the  important  question  of  whether 
laws  should  be  changed  to  explicitly 
allow,  or  even  encourage,  the  use  of  e- 
mail  for  deliberation  and  debate.  After 
all,  the  technology  makes  it  easy  and 
instantaneous  for  everyone,  public  in¬ 
cluded,  to  witness  or  participate  in  the 
process.  Think  of  the  democratizing  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  meetings  that  were  held  in  an 
electronic  chat  room,  accessible  by  all. 
Many  of  the  reasons  that  people  have 
for  not  attending  meetings — scheduling 
conflicts,  physical  problems  and  the 
expense  of  travel — could  be  overcome 
with  a  few  clicks  of  a  mouse. 


E-mail  offers  many  opportunities  for 
expression  of  opinions  and  positions  by 
the  public.  A  single  message  can  be  sent 
to  many  people.  Replying  to  a  message 
is  simple.  Messages  can  be  easily  re¬ 
routed  to  the  correct  recipients,  if  mis¬ 
addressed.  Messages  can  be  sent  from  al¬ 
most  anywhere  at  any  time.  And  they 
can  be  easily  stored,  searched  and  re¬ 
trieved  for  later  review. 

Overall,  the  use  of  electronic  commu¬ 
nication  in  the  operation  of  government 
has  many  advantages.  As  with  any  new 
process,  however,  it  can  be  used  in  ways 
that  limit  the  information  and  access  by 
others,  particularly  by  the  public  that  is 
supposed  to  be  represented.  Open  meet¬ 
ing  laws  were  originally  passed  to  open 
the  political  process  to  public  view.  The 
spirit  of  this  law  can  be  achieved  with  e- 
mail  and  other  communications  media 
in  ways  that  utilize  the  features  and  func¬ 
tionality  of  the  medium.  After  the  issue 
was  raised  in  Phoenix,  the  city  commis¬ 
sioners  spent  $5,000  to  upgrade  their 
computer  systems  in  order  to  save  e- 
mails  and  provide  public  access  to  them. 

Open  meeting  laws  require  public 
access  to  meetings  in  which  delibera¬ 
tions  occur  so  that  the  public  can  view 
the  deliberations  and  decisions. 
However,  the  public  is  not  given  con¬ 
trol  over  the  process  nor  any  right  to 
participate.  Backroom  deals  are  a  con¬ 
cern  in  government  operation  because 
the  people  do  not  know  what  is  hap¬ 
pening.  If  the  public  were  truly  allowed 
and  invited  into  the  back  rooms,  the 
deal-making  process  would  not  be  a  hot 
topic.  Similarly,  chat  room  deals  should 
not  raise  such  concern  if  the  public  is 
invited  through  meaningful  access  to 
copies  of  the  communications. 

Rather  than  attempt  to  ban  use  of 
new  technologies,  government  watch¬ 
dogs  should  strive  to  create  laws  and 
procedures  to  achieve  their  objectives 
while  improving  government  efficiency 
and  responsiveness.  Technology  like 
e-mail  is  a  force  that  can  work  toward 
a  greater  democracy.  Its  use  should  be 
encouraged.  EEJ 


Brett  N.  Dorny  is  of  counsel  in  the 
Boston  office  of  Mintz,  Levin,  Cohn, 
Ferris,  Glovsky  and  Popeo  PC,  where  he 
specializes  in  intellectual  property 
law.  He  can  be  reached  via  e-mail  at 
bndorny@mintz.com. 


In  Florida,  a  perplexing  compromise 
is  practiced:  City  council  members 
can  send  each  other  e-mail,  but  they 
cannot  reply  to  e-mails  of  others. 
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Networking  in 

New  Light: 

Extendin! 
Fiber  Beyona  the 
Backbone 


Fiber  or  copper?  Which  to  choose?  As  IT 
professionals  expand  their  network  or  look  for 
additional  bandwidth,  they  are  faced  with  a 
dilemma  when  choosing  premises  cabling.  Fiber 
and  copper  cable  vendors  alike  are  touting  dramatic 
advances  that  present  compelling  reasons  to  install 
one  or  the  other. They  can't  both  be  right. 

To  answer  that  question,  you  need  to  think  about 
cabling  in  a  new  light.  Join  Network  World  and  The 
Tolly  Group,  along  with  3M  and  Corning,  at  a 
dynamic,  interactive,  half-day  seminar  designed  to 
help  you  make  the  mission-critical  decisions  that 
will  improve  the  quality  of  your  network. 


This  FREE  1/2  day  seminar  provides  you  with 
insight  into  3M  and  Corning  innovations  in 
fiber  technology  and  offers  these  additional 
benefits: 


Discover  the  business  advantages  of  both  fiber  and 
copper  cabling  in  today's  high-performance 
networks. 


Explore  the  cost  savings  associated  with  the  new 
"passive  wiring  closet"  design. 

Explore  new  designs  in  fiber  optic  solutions  that 
have  fundamentally  altered  the  copper  vs.  fiber 
decision. 


Develop  a  cabling  strategy  that  will  scale  for  five  to 
ten  years. 

Ask  questions  of  John  Curtis ,  3M  and  Corning 
representatives  during  the  interactive  roundtable 
and  Q&A  sessions. 


To  register:  call  888-800-6300 
or  visit  us  on  the  web  at 

www.nwffusion.com/seminars/3m 
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In  the  Palm  of 
Your  Hand 

You  can  access  the  Web  from  your 
Palm  computer,  but  microbrowsers 
are  a  work  in  progress 


Successfully  accessing  the  Web 
from  handheld  devices  extends  con¬ 
tent  providers’  reach  beyond  the 
home  and  office  to  the  boundaries 
of  wireless  service  providers’  cover¬ 
age.  That  gives  content  providers 
more  opportunities  for  page  views  s 
and  provides  another  venue  for  e-  3 
commerce.  | 

When  The  Weather  Channel  & 
launched  its  Web  site,  weather.com,  g 
the  company  was  concerned  that  it  (= 
would  cannibalize  its  television  ^ 


BY  KIMBERLY  PATCH  AND 
ERIC  SMALLEY 

Ilf 

H  J|S|n  Jv  HEN  HANDHELD  DE- 
Hh  Bg  B  SB  vices  began  sprouting 

H§f  modems,  it  was  only  a 

^BB  II  matter  of  time  before 

B  ^^B  road  warriors  wanted  to 

BB  WB  do  more  than  simply  ac¬ 

cess  e-mail.  But  viewing  World  Wide  Web  and 
intranet  content  on  personal  digital  assistants 
(PDAs)  and  smart  phones  is  like  trying  to  fit  the 
proverbial  camel  through  the  eye  of  a  needle. 

Standard  browsers  are  available  for  hand¬ 
held  devices,  but  they  make  only  a  fraction  of 
each  page  visible  and  users  have  to  scroll  much 
more  often  than  they  do  on  a  desktop  computer. 

This  frustrates  users  and  diminishes  the  experi¬ 
ence  content  providers  aim  to  deliver. 

Web  and  intranet  content  is  designed  for 
desktop  computers,  which  have  faster  network 
connections  and  larger  displays  than  handheld 
devices.  And  judging  from  the  growing  num¬ 
ber  of  animations,  sound  files  and  video  clips 
on  the  Web,  content  providers  are  thinking  more 
about  the  still  faster  network  connections  com¬ 
ing  down  the  road  than  the  limited  bandwidth 
of  handheld  devices. 

But  an  emerging  class  of  software — mini-  and 
microbrowsers — is  tackling  the  problem  by  serv¬ 
ing  up  slimmed-down  versions  of  Web  pages. 

Minibrowsers  aim  to  reproduce  the  Web’s  graphical  button-  and 
icon-driven  interface  on  PDAs  like  the  Palm  computer  and 
Windows  CE  devices,  while  microbrowsers  feed  small  text  streams 
to  cell  phone  and  pager  displays. 


product,  according  to  Jody  Fennell, 
national  accounts  director  of  busi¬ 
ness  development  for  the  Atlanta- 
based  company.  But  it  found  that 
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This  just  in:  CNN.com,  the  world  s  leading  news  site, 
now  features  technology  news  and  information  from 
the  Web  s  fastest  growing  global  technology  information 
network  —  IDG.net. 


CNN  Interactive  has  discovered  what 
readers  of  IDG  publications  have 
known  for  over  30  years:  no  other 
company  can  match  the  breadth  and 
quality  of  technology  information 
offered  by  IDG. 

CIO.  COM —  along  with  fellow  IDG.net 
sites  civic.com,  Computerworld  Online, 
fcw.com,  InfoWorld.com,  JavaWorld, 
Network  World  Fusion,  PC  World  Online, 
and  TheStandard.com  —  is  proud  to  be 
part  of  the  Web’s  most  trusted  network 
of  computing  publications.  With  240 
sites  in  55  countries,  IDG.net  reaches 
more  readers,  in  more  markets,  than 
any  other  Web  network  —  and,  it’s 
growing  every  day. 


Now  millions  of  new  readers  world¬ 
wide  will  discover  what  IDG. net’s 
users  have  known  all  along  —  that 
IDG.net  offers  the  most  comprehensive, 
current,  and  useful  computing  information 
on  the  Web  today. 

More  publications,  more  product 
reviews,  more  technology  news  — 
more  of  the  quality  information  you 
need  to  make  technology  decisions  for 
any  computing  environment,  from  the 
home  office  to  the  global  enterprise. 

IDG.net.  IT  all  starts  here. 


w  ww.idg.net 


POWER  SOURCE 


F  U  S  E  B  0  X 


people  watch  The  Weather  Channel  at 
home  and  use  weather.com  at  work.  “Our 
goal  with  our  wireless  strategy  is  to  make 
weather  available  to  people  no  matter 
where  they  are,”  she  says. 

Web  access  from  handheld  devices  also 
offers  productivity  gains  for  corporate 
users.  Imagine  a  salesperson  being  able  to 
access  real-time  inventory  information 
from  a  corporate  intranet  while  sitting  in 
front  of  a  customer’s  desk.  One  of  the  ben¬ 
efits  of  the  PDA  revolution  is  that  mobile 
workers  who  require  scheduling  informa¬ 
tion  and  e-mail  access  no  longer  need  to 
carry  expensive  notebook  computers.  With 
the  advent  of  Web  access  from  PDAs,  even 
fewer  workers  need  to  take  full-blown  com¬ 
puters  on  the  road. 

“It’s  too  much  of  a  pain  to  carry  a  lap¬ 
top  around,”  says  Peter  Scutt,  a  managing 
director  at  Bankers  Trust  Corp.  in  New 
York  City.  PDAs  are  becoming  popular 

Mobile  workers  who 
require  scheduling 
information  and  e-mail 
access  no  longer  need 
to  carry  expensive 
notebook  computers. 

with  employees,  and  several  dozen  early 
adopters  are  using  the  devices  to  access 
Reuters’  MarketClip  financial  news  service, 
he  says.  Bankers  Trust  is  considering  out¬ 
sourcing  its  wireless  connectivity  to  Aether 
Technologies  International  LLC  in  Owings 
Mills,  Md.,  a  company  in  which  the  bank 
has  also  invested,  according  to  Scutt. 

The  killer  app  for  wirelessly  connected 
handheld  devices  is  access  to  corporate 
e-mail,  Scutt  says.  “Once  you  have  people 
using  devices  to  access  corporate  e-mail, 
then  you’ll  find  it’s  a  natural  extension  to 
add  other  information  and  applications  to 
that  platform.” 

Northern  Telecom  Ltd.  is  evaluating  Web 
browsers  for  Palm  computers,  says  Martin 
Chernacov,  senior  project  specialist  in 
Nortel’s  Caribbean/Latin  America  office  in 
Sunrise,  Fla.  Nortel  engineers,  sales  staff  and 
managers  on  the  road  often  need  direct 
access  to  the  company  intranet  or  the  Web, 
but  they  don’t  always  have  laptop  comput¬ 
ers  with  them,  and  the  150-character  display 
of  PCS  phones  is  insufficient,  he  says. 


The  Lost  Generation 

Is  IP  version  6  the  next  hot  Internet  protocol, 
or  is  it  washed  up  before  it  starts ? 


VERSION  6  WAS  GOING 
to  transform  the  world 
of  data  communications. 
It  was  going  to  take  the  kludge 
factor  out  of  the  Internet  and 
make  it  supremely  responsive.  It 
was  going  to  facilitate  routing, 
quality  of  service  and  multi- 
media.  It  was  going  to 
advance  e-commerce, 
high-speed  on- 
demand  consumer 
services,  even  home 
automation.  And  it 
was  going  to  do  all 
this  by  building  upon 
the  core  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  Internet  pro¬ 
tocol,  not  by  substi¬ 
tuting  an  entirely 
different  approach 
as  does  ATM,  the 
so-called  network  of 
the  future. 

Most  significantly,  IP6 
was  going  to  end  the  address¬ 
ing  problem  endemic  to  ver¬ 
sion  4  with  its  paltry  32-bit 
address  field  having  the  poten¬ 
tial  for  only  4  billion  separate 
addresses.  In  contrast,  IP6 
expands  the  field  to  128  bits 
and  provides  for  far  more  flexi¬ 
ble  assignment  of  addresses. 

But  today,  notwithstanding 
ongoing  standards  develop¬ 
ment,  IP6  seems  almost  still¬ 
born.  “IP4  is  the  next  genera¬ 
tion  of  the  Internet,”  cracks 
Marcus  Goncalves,  a  senior  IP 
analyst  for  ARC  Advisory 
Group  Inc.  in  Dedham,  Mass., 
and  author  of  a  recent  450-page 
tome  on  version  6.  “At  this 
point  I  frankly  don’t  think  IP6 
will  fly.  The  industry  simply 
couldn’t  wait  for  it  and  has 
made  do  with  patches  on  IP4,” 
he  says.  Calls  to  major  infra¬ 
structure  equipment  manufac¬ 
turers  confirmed  Goncalves’ 


misgivings.  “We  have  not 
received  a  single  request  from 
any  of  our  customers  for 
version-6-capable  equipment,” 
says  James  Watt,  director  of 
internetworking  solutions  strat¬ 
egy  at  Newbridge  Networks 
Corp.  in  Kanata,  Ontario. 
Certainly  we’ve  done 
work  in  this  area,  but 
the  cost-benefit  ratio 
just  isn’t  there.  IP6  is 
based  on  the  notion  of 
incremental  upgrades, 
and  we’re  doing  that 
already  with  modifica¬ 
tions  to  IP4.  Maybe 
they’re  not  as  effec¬ 
tive  as  IP6,  but 
they’re  good 
enough,  and  they’re 
less  expensive.” 
Martin  McNealis, 
IP  product  line  manager 
for  Cisco  Systems  Inc.,  cites 
beta  sites  among  a  number  of 
Cisco  customers  but  says  there 
are  no  full  deployments  among 
ISPs  or  enterprises. 

At  the  same  time,  most  net¬ 
working  manufacturers  and 
analysts  in  the  field  admit  that 
the  picture  could  change. 
Explosive  growth  of  IP  tele¬ 
phony,  migration  of  the  Internet 
protocol  to  building  automa¬ 
tion  or  home  entertainment  sys¬ 
tems,  and  universal  Internet 
connectivity  extending  develop¬ 
ing  companies  could  demand 
that  version  6  supersede  version 
4  at  least  on  the  ISP  level.  “But 
that  could  be  five  years  away,” 
cautions  McNealis.  “These 
things  never  happen  as  fast  as 
the  marketing  people  would 
have  you  believe.” 


Dan  Sweeney  is  a  freelance  writer 
based  in  Los  Angeles  and  can  be 
reached  at  dswee35349@aol.com. 
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But  it  can  give  you  speed. 

Let  you  set  up  shop  on  the  Internet  in  no  time  flat  with  a  store  the  size  of  the  planet. 

Let  you  track,  follow,  analyze  and  interpret  so  you  can  sell  and  market  anything  your  heart  desires. 

And  you  can  do  this  as  quickly  and  painlessly  as  you  please. 

Provided,  of  course,  you  have  the  right  data  engine  to  make  it  all  possible. 

i.Se/f  delivers  a  complete,  robust  e-commerce  storefront  that  offers  analytical  merchandising 
and  will  have  you  up  and  running  in  weeks,  not  months.  Informix  lets  you  put  the  technology  behind 
the  world  s  most  powerful  transaction  engines  to  work  on  the  Web. 

The  one  with  the  smartest  data  wins" 


DATA  WAREHOUSING 

Advanced  Analytic 
Engines 


i. INFORMIX 

Industrial  Strength 
Web  Engines 


TRANSACTIONS  (OLTP) 

Extremely  Fast,  Extensible 
Transaction  Engines 


lnform/x 


To  learn  about  i.Se/l™,  the  first  value-priced,  end-to-end.  e-commerce  solution  that  makes  it  easy  to  merchandise, 
transact  and  analyze  your  online  business,  visit  www.informix.com/isell,  or  call  1-800-331-1763 


www.informix.com 
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PDAs  Make  Lousy  Surfboards 

When  users  access  the  Web,  they  typically  do  one  of  two 
things:  They  check  their  favorite  sites  to  see  what’s  new  or 
search  for  either  some  specific  piece  of  information  or  what’s 
available  on  a  given  subject.  Even  with  mini-  and  microbrowsers, 
handheld  devices  are  ill  suited  to  the  second  activity,  which 
involves  sifting  through  numerous  pages  and  wandering  down 
trails  of  links. 

“If  you’re  browsing,  then  use  a  different  device,”  says  Tim 
Sloane,  an  analyst  at  the  Boston-based  market  research  firm 
Aberdeen  Group  Inc. 

But  if  you’re  looking  to  fetch  updated  information  from  a 
selected  set  of  sources,  handheld  devices  are  just  the  ticket. 
Companies  as  wide-ranging  as  software  developers,  telecom- 

The  killer  app  for  wireless 
handheld  devices  is  access 
to  corporate  e-mail. 

munications  carriers  and  content  providers  are  creating  a  mar¬ 
ket  around  this  type  of  information  access. 

Mini-  and  microbrowsers  have  two  components,  appli¬ 
cation  software  residing  on  the  handheld  device  and  server 
software  that  reformats  Web-based  information  for  small 
displays  and  slow  communications  links.  The  server  soft¬ 
ware,  often  referred  to  as  a  proxy  server,  is  hosted  by  a  ser¬ 
vice  provider  or  a  company’s  IT  department.  IBM  Corp.’s 
On-Demand  Server  modifies  content  on  the  fly  based  on  the 
type  of  device. 

In  addition  to  requiring  server  software  that  reshapes  Web 
content  to  fit  handheld  devices,  mini-  and  microbrowsers 
involve  a  trade-off.  Products  like  ProxiWeb  from  ProxiNet 
Inc.  in  Emeryville,  Calif.,  use  standard  HTML-based  Web 
content,  meaning  content  providers  are  unaffected.  But  users 
are  left  to  configure  and  manage  their  Web  access  using 
bookmarks. 

Other  products,  like  HandWeb  from  Smartcode  Software 
Inc.  in  San  Diego  and  Go.Web  from  GoAmerica  Communica¬ 
tions  Corp.  in  Hackensack,  N.J.,  provide  more  tightly  focused 
access  to  Web  content.  These  are  more  like  query  applications 
than  true  browsers.  HandWeb  and  Go.Web  work  with  tech¬ 
nology  from  Unwired  Planet  Inc.  in  Redwood  City,  Calif. 
Unwired  Planet’s  UP.Link  Platform  is  widely  used  in  micro¬ 
browsers  offered  by  cell  phone  and  pager  service  providers. 
3Com  Corp.’s  Palm  VII  takes  a  similar  approach  with  its  Web 
Clipping  feature.  These  allow  users  to  get  traffic,  weather, 
news,  stock  prices  and  sports  scores,  buy  airline  and  theater 
tickets,  and  track  packages  without  having  to  click  through 
layers  of  pages.  But  the  burden  of  configuring  the  Web  con¬ 
tent  is  shifted  to  content  providers,  which  have  to  maintain 
separate  versions  of  their  material  for  handhelds. 

“If  you  go  to  [a  content  provider]  and  say,  ‘You’re  going  to 
have  to  take  this  toolkit  and  follow  these  style  sheets  and  run 
mirrored  sites,’  there’s  tremendous  inertia,”  says  Joseph  Korb, 
executive  vice  president  at  GoAmerica. 

The  Weather  Channel  provides  a  version  of  its  Web  content 
for  the  Palm  VII  and  plans  to  support  as  many  wireless  devices 
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Web  Design  in  a  Nutshell: 

A  Desktop  Quick  Reference 

By  Jennifer  Niederst 
O'Reilly  and  Assoc.  Inc.,  $19.95 

Today  many  print  non- 
fiction  texts  are  in  direct 
competition  with  free 
online  resources.  Can 
nonfiction  print 
publishing  survive  this 
competition,  which  is 
bound  to  grow  more 
intense?  Since  there  are  few 
subjects  with  deeper  or  better 
online  resources  than  Web  design, 
texts  like  Niederst's  provide  a  good  comparison  vehicle. 
Judging  by  this  work,  the  news  is  good.  Niederst  gives  solid 
introductions  to  dozens  of  issues  and  then  cites  the  URLs  of 
dedicated  sites  for  readers  looking  for  in-depth  treatment. 
In  short,  she  succeeds  where  the  Web  does  poorly  (organ¬ 
izing  different  categories  of  topics)  and  bows  to  its 
strengths  (detailed  discussion  of  technical  points). 

Niederst  has  a  gift  for  clear  and  concise  overviews. 

She  starts  from  basic  Unix  commands,  works  through  all 
the  HTML  basics  (tables,  frames,  forms),  jogs  through 
cutting-edge  topics  like  scripting,  server-side  includes 
and  Javascript,  and  even  previews  some  of  the  new  tech¬ 
nologies  on  the  horizon,  like  XML  and  cascading  style 
sheets.  Just  about  everything  is  here.  Every  tag  comes 
with  its  own  table  of  browser  compatibilities.  There  is 
even  a  list  of  obsolete  tags. 

Web  Design  in  a  Nutshell  is  a  quality  reference  guide 
reasonably  priced.  If  this  is  representative  of  the  new 
world  of  Web-integrated  nonfiction,  bring  it  on. 

-Fred  Hapgood,  a  freelance  technology  writer  based  in 
Boston,  can  be  reached  at  hapgood@pobox.com. 


Out-of-Control  Inboxes 


ITS  NAME  MAY  SOUND  DECEPTIVE,  BUT  ITS  AIM  IS 
sensible.  The  AKA  (Also  Known  As)  Service  from  San 
Jose,  Calif.-based  Electric  Mail  Co.  can  help  you  organ¬ 
ize  your  e-mail.  This  product  allows  for  e-mail  routing, 
forwardinq,  creation  and  auto-responders  that  you  con- 

a  Web  interface.  AKA 
features  POP  mail  and 
mailing  lists.  With  POP  Mail, 
you  can  access  e-mail 
through  any  POP  mail 
client  around  the  world. 
And  with  the  AKA  Mailing 
List  Service  you  can  create 
one  address  for  a  group  of 
users  and  use  that  address 
to  send  mail  to  the  entire 
list.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  visit  the  Web  site 
at  www.electric.net  or 
call  800  41 9-7463. 
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as  possible,  according  to  Fennell.  “We 
wish  it  were  author  once,  publish  many 
times,  but  it  doesn’t  seem  to  be  working 
that  way  quite  yet,”  she  says. 

Even  if  a  large  number  of  content  pro¬ 
viders  decline  to  extend  the  effort,  many 
of  the  largest  content  providers  do  sup¬ 
port  one  or  more  handheld  devices.  The 
offerings  of  these  content  providers  cover 
much  of  the  information  sought  by  mo¬ 
bile  users. 

There  are  other  advantages  to  the 
query  application  approach.  For  exam- 


ment,”  says  Korb.  “The  decisions  that 
are  made  in  the  next  year  or  so  on  stan¬ 
dards  and  code  bases  and  firmware  are 
going  to  have  a  tremendous  bearing  on 
the  ultimate  outcome  of  which  tech¬ 
nology  is  delivered  on  which  device.” 

A  coalition  involving  Unwired 
Planet  and  many  telecommunications 
companies  bears  watching.  They  are 
fostering  the  wireless  application  pro¬ 
tocol  (WAP)  as  the  preferred  standard 
for  Web  and  intranet  access  from 
handheld  devices.  As  part  of  the  initia¬ 


If  you're  looking  to  fetch  updated 
information  from  a  selected  set  of  sources, 
handheld  devices  are  just  the  ticket. 


pie,  The  Weather  Channel’s  service  for 
the  Palm  VII  tracks  users’  locations  via 
the  cellular  communications  network 
to  customize  the  service  on  the  fly.  “If 
you  use  your  Palm  in  Amarillo,  Texas, 
you’re  going  to  get  an  Amarillo  fore¬ 
cast  when  you  click  on  My  Weather,” 
Fennell  says. 

Browsers  at  Work 

The  market  for  mini-  and  microbrowsers 
is  young,  and  several  key  issues  should 
make  corporate  users  think  twice  before 
jumping  in  with  both  feet.  In  addition  to 
weighing  whether  content  has  to  be  mod¬ 
ified  and  who  has  to  modify  it,  compa¬ 
nies  need  to  consider  security  and  stan¬ 
dards  or  the  lack  thereof.  For  many 
companies,  the  costs  of  supporting  mini- 
and  microbrowsers  could  still  outweigh 
the  benefits. 

Wireless  data  access  from  handheld 
devices  is  relatively  insecure.  Mini-  and 
microbrowser  vendors  are  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  offer  secure  socket  layer  (SSF) 
security  for  Web  access,  a  critical  fea¬ 
ture  for  supporting  e-commerce.  Today 
companies  looking  to  provide  intranet 
access  to  handheld  devices  need  to 
place  their  proxy  servers  outside  their 
firewalls,  though  tunneling  protocols 
and  virtual  private  network  technology 
will  eventually  find  their  way  to  hand¬ 
held  devices. 

At  the  moment,  Web  and  intranet 
access  from  handheld  devices  relies 
largely  on  proprietary  technology. 
“We’re  really  not  close  yet  to  any  kind 
of  standardization  in  this  environ¬ 


tive,  the  coalition  supports  the  wireless 
markup  language  (WMF)  for  creating 
and  reformatting  Web  content  for 
handheld  devices.  WMF  is  more 
narrowly  focused  than  Unwired 
Planet’s  own  handheld  device 
markup  language  (HDMF). 

Other  companies,  including 
Microsoft  Corp.  and  its  Wire- 
lessKnowledge  joint  venture 
with  Qualcomm  Inc.,  are  develop¬ 
ing  handheld  device  extensions  of 
the  Extensible  Markup  Fanguage 
(XMF)  standard. 

Users  want  their  Web  access 
and  they  want  it  wherever  they 
are,  especially  if  they  already  carry 
in  their  pockets  or  on  their  belts  de¬ 
vices  that  let  them  get  their  e-mail. 
Close  to  11  million  handheld  comput¬ 
ing  devices  are  expected  to  ship  in 
1999,  according  to  International  Data 
Corp.,  a  CIO  Communications  Inc.  sis¬ 
ter  company.  Content  providers  have 
little  choice  but  to  go  where  their  view¬ 
ers  lead  them.  Corporate  IT  depart¬ 
ments,  on  the  other  hand,  can  hold  off 
until  the  technology  is  more  mature. 
However,  the  handheld  device  phe¬ 
nomenon  is  a  user-driven  revolution 
and  corporate  resistance  to  the  devices 
themselves  is  weakening.  Web  and 
intranet  access  from  these  devices  is 
not  far  behind.  BEl 

Kimberly  Patch  and  Eric  Smalley  are 
freelance  writers  in  Boston.  They  can  be 
reached  at  kpatch@scriven.com  and 
esmalley@scriven.com. 


What's  Your 
Version? 

AS  WEB  SITES  BECOME 

more  expansive,  it  takes 
more  hands  to  keep 
content  shiny  and  new.  Yet, 
as  more  people  have  a  say  in 
publishing  content,  managing 
the  process  assumes  a  serpen¬ 
tine  quality.  Enter  Inso  Corp.'s 
DynaBase  Web  content  manage¬ 
ment  and  publishing  platform. 

According  to  Boston- 
based  Inso,  DynaBase  software 
is  specifically  designed  for  use 
by  members  of  a  distributed 
Web  publishing  team.  By  sup¬ 
porting  concurrent  collaboration 
on  Web  site  projects  over  the 
Internet,  Inso  says  DynaBase 
eliminates  the  redundant  files 


that  often  result  from  staging 
areas  used  for  Web  publishing. 
In  addition,  DynaBase  enables 
distributed  Web  teams  to  test 
and  publish  large  volumes  of 
content  from  a  single  central¬ 
ized  repository. 

The  XMl-based  DynaBase 
platform  includes  a  server  for 
content  management  and  a 
client  interface  for  users  to 
add  or  view  content  on  the 
server.  Initial  pricing  starts  at 
$65,000,  which  includes  soft¬ 
ware  for  one  server  as  well  as 
service,  training  and  support. 
For  more  information,  contact 
Inso  at  www.inso.com  or  call 
617  753-6500. 
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Helping  Companies  Partner  to 


DENNIS  RYAN, 
ALLEGIS  PRESIDENT 
AND  CEO 


■A 


Driving  revenue  and  profit  growth  has  never  been 
more  demanding  than  it  is  today.  While  improved 
internal  operations  have  been  the  primary  profit 
engine  through  the  1990s,  incredibly  dynamic  markets, 
more  demanding  customers,  and  intense  competition 
are  forcing  companies  to  look  for  new  ways  to  meet 
shareholder  expectations.  One  way  is 
with  Partner  Relationship  Manage¬ 
ment  (PRM)  systems  —  enterprise- 
class  software  solutions  that  more 
tightly  integrate  partner  activities 
through  improved  communications, 
program  coordination,  and  perfor¬ 


mance  assessment. 


One  of  the  early  leaders  in  PRM 
is  San  Francisco-based  Allegis  Corp. 
Its  initial  product,  Allegis  Sales  Part¬ 
ner,  is  a  packaged  extranet  solution 
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targeted  at  hardware  and  software  manufacturers  that 
sell  products  through  indirect  sales  channels.  Allegis 
Sales  Partner  provides  a  competitive  advan- 
.  _  •  tm  ta§e  t0  manufacturers  and  channel  partners 

|  ^  Q  |  by  improving  channel  management  busi¬ 

ness  processes  throughout  the  partnership 
lifecyle:  planning  and  executing  channel  strategies, 
managing  channel  operations,  and  measuring  perfor¬ 
mance  of  channel  partners  and  programs. 

Allegis  Sales  Partner  uses  secure  extranet 
and  thin-client  technologies  to  connect  manufacturers 
with  their  sales  channel  partners  around  the  world. 
Leveraging  these  Internet-based  technologies  provides 

partners  with  24x7 

Now ,  manufacturers  can 
empower  the  channel  to 
dell  solutions  more  effectively 
and  integrate  channel 
partners  into  the  company's 
overall  e-business  efforts . 


instant  access  to  informa¬ 
tion  and  tools,  and  allows 
deployment  to  partners 
without  software  integra¬ 
tion  or  installation,  which 
together  ensure  high 
adoption  rates  by  partners 
while  reducing  total  cost 
of  ownership. 


Dennis  Ryan,  Allegis  president  and  CEO,  likens 
the  product  to  the  homegrown  partner  extranet  built 
by  networking  equipment  leader  Cisco  Systems. 

“Cisco  has  been  very  effective  at  building  their  busi¬ 
ness  by  using  their  extranet  to  incorporate  channel 
partners  into  their  sales  programs  and  strategies. 

Last  year,  Cisco  did  about  $5 
billion  in  e-commerce,  and 
almost  all  of  that  was 
through  channel  partner 
relationships.  Now  with 
Allegis  Sales  Partner,  other 
companies  are  able  to  lever¬ 
age  the  Web  for  more  effec¬ 
tive  management  of  their 
indirect  sales  channels.” 

Allegis  Sales  Partner 
allows  manufacturers  to  sell 
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solutions  more  effectively  by  leveraging  the  Internet  to 
manage  relationships  with  their  value-added  channel 
partners.  Through  a  partner  extranet,  manufacturers 
can  better  target  communications,  coordinate  channel 
activities,  manage  channel  funds,  and  share  perfor¬ 
mance  reports  with  each  of  their  channel  partners. 
Allegis  Sales  Partner  makes  it  easier  to  do  business  with 
a  manufacturer  because  each  partner  receives  personal¬ 
ized  access  to  the  specific  information,  tools,  and 
reports  that  are  needed  by  that  partner  to  market  and 
sell  solutions  based  on  the  manufacturers’  products. 

“Allegis  Sales  Partner  is  a  central  port  of  contact 
for  managing  your  extended  sales  team,”  says  Ryan. 
“Now,  manufacturers  can  empower  the  channel  to  sell 
solutions  more  effectively  and  integrate  channel  part¬ 
ners  into  the  company’s  overall  e-business  efforts.” 

“PRM  applications  are  a  natural  manifestation  of 
the  move  to  ‘extended  enterprise’  business  solutions,” 
states  Tom  Kippola,  managing  partner  at  The  Chasm 
Group,  a  leading  high  technology  consulting  firm  in 
San  Mateo,  Calif.  “I  see  1999  as  a  strong  growth  year 
for  PRM,  with  Allegis  and  its  Allegis  Sales  Partner  solu¬ 
tion  as  one  of  the  first  movers  in  the  category.”  # 
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OMTOOL 

Leading  the  Fax-over-IP  Charge 


Think  the  Internet  revolution  is  going  to  make 
faxing  obsolete?  Think  again. 

Fax  continues  to  be  a  favorite  business  communi¬ 
cations  tool.  It’s  easy  to  use,  provides  global  interoper¬ 
ability,  and  delivers  documents  in  realtime  with  all 
formatting  preserved.  It’s  also  appealing  for  sending 
contracts  and  other  legal  documents  because  the 
person  on  the  other  end  can’t  alter  what  they  receive, 
and  there’s  a  time-and-date  stamp  right  on  it. 

In  fact,  current  studies  indicate  that  fax  traffic 
between  companies  and  within  companies  continues 
to  rise  unabated.  The  continued  growth  of  fax  presents 
several  challenges,  though,  including  controlling  fax 
costs,  and  effectively  integrating  fax  with  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  overall  messaging/e-business  strategy. 

That’s  what  makes  Omtool  a  cool  company  in  a 
hot  market.  Omtool’s  Fax  Sr.  has  already  established  its 
position  as  the  industry’s  leading  Windows  NT-based 
fax  server,  and  — with  complementary  products  sup¬ 
porting  Unix,  AS/400,  and  VMS  environments  —  the 
company  provides  a  comprehensive  solution  for  the 
multiplatform  enterprise. 

In  addition,  Omtool,  based  in  Salem,  N.H.,  has 
introduced  an  end-to-end  IP  fax  solution  that  enables 
desktop  PCs  and  conventional  fax  machines  to  lever¬ 
age  corporate  WANs  and  the  Internet  —  slashing 
telecommunications  costs  and  transforming  faxes  into 
electronic  documents  that  can  be  easily  stored, 
retrieved,  and  shared  across  the  network. 

Omtool  user  Stephen  Laughlin,  purchasing  man¬ 
ager  with  New  York-based  Time- Warner  Inc.,  advises 
people  to  look  beyond  the  telecom  cost  reductions  that 
come  with  network  faxing  —  even  though  they  can  be 
significant.  “With  the  volume  of  faxing  we  do,  even  a 
small  savings  on  our  per-minute  fax  costs  is  high 
enough  for  Fax  Sr.  to  pay  for  itself,”  he  notes.  “But  the 
real  savings  involve  people  and  productivity.” 

According  to  Laughlin’s  calculations,  a  $40,000-3- 
year  employee  costs  about  36  cents  a  minute  —  a  fig¬ 
ure  that  dwarfs  the  amount  he  is  saving  on  his  phone 
bills.  “Every  time  someone  doesn’t  have  to  get  up  from 


their  desk  to  send  or  receive  a  fax,  or  doesn’t  have  to 
waste  time  looking  for  a  fax  they  filed  away  somewhere, 
or  forwards  a  document  electronically  instead  of  manu- 
ally  —  you’re  saving  a  lot  of  money,”  he  declares.  “That 
makes  a  real  impact  on  your  bottom  line.” 


Maximizing  Your  Infrastructure 

Omtool’s  new  Internet  fax  product  suite  is  based  on 
the  ITU’s  T.37  standard,  which  provides  for  conversion 
of  fax  signals  to  mail  messages  with  file  attachments. 

The  suite  includes  easy-to-install  hardware  that  con¬ 
nects  fax  machines  to  the  network.  These  devices  elim¬ 
inate  the  need  for  expensive  servers,  fax  modems,  and 
software  configuration  at 
remote  sites.  Once  con-  fk  4  mWk  ^T"\  I 

nected,  each  remote  fax  ,  j?  j  /  \  J  J  J  1 

machine  becomes  an  IP- 

enabled  fax  device.  The  system  also  features  a  fax  mes¬ 
saging  server  that  intelligently  manages  faxes  and 
tracks  all  devices  from  a  central  location. 

“Our  Internet  fax  product  suite  is  the  first  solution 
to  allow  companies  to  converge  their  entire  faxing 
infrastructure  onto  one  IP-based  platform,”  says 
Omtool  CEO  Bob  Voelk.  "We’re  changing  the  way 
companies  fax  by  maximizing  their  existing  network 
infrastructure,  which  will  allow  them  to  realize  hard 
dollar  savings  with  a  return  on  investment  in  as  little 
as  three  months.”  • 


With  the  volume  of 
faxing  we  do,  even 
a  small  savings  on 
our  per-minute  fax 
costs  is  high  enoug 
for  Fax  Sr.  to  pay 
for  itself. 
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Helps  Teams  Manage  Complexity 


When  a  company  “leads  the  pack”  against  other 
competing  products,  it  makes  the  decision  to 
go  with  the  product  that  much  easier.  Such 
was  the  case  for  Bob  Rice,  configuration  manager  for 
application  service  provider  USinternetworking  Inc. 
(USi),  based  in  Annapolis,  Md.  Rice  selected  the 
Continuus/WebSynergy  change  management  solution 
for  Web  and  software  development  after  evaluating 
more  than  a  dozen  tool  suites.  “Continuus/WebSyn¬ 
ergy  clearly  led  the  pack  relative  to  our  requirements,” 
he  explains.  “The  task-based  nature  of  WebSynergy 
stood  out  as  a  key  element  of  our  decision.  The  ability 
to  work  on  projects  using  the  tool  across  our  distrib¬ 
uted  enterprise  was  another  plus.” 

WebSynergy,  from  Irvine,  Calif.-based  Continuus 
Software  Corp.,  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  Continuus 
Change  Management  Suite.  Continuus’  goal  is  to 
help  corporations  coordinate 
diverse  and  distributed  software 
development  teams  and  ensure  the 
quality,  accuracy,  and  improved 
time-to-market  of  software  and 
Web-based  applications.  WebSynergy's  Change  Man¬ 
agement  for  Web  teams  enables  task-based  Web 
workflow;  team  coordination  of  large,  diverse,  distrib¬ 
uted  groups  of  contributors;  and  synchronized 
deployment  of  both  software  and  content  changes 
across  multiple,  distributed  Web  servers.  The  Web¬ 
Synergy  server  provides  a  scalable,  high-performance 
repository  for  managing  complex  Web  development 
environments  and  processes. 

“As  a  new  company  we  really  didn’t  have  a  pre¬ 
scribed  methodology  prior  to  our  selection  of  Contin¬ 
uus,”  Rice  says.  “Our  intranet  team,  which  consists 
of  a  number  of  different  organizational  representa¬ 
tives  responsible  for  their  individual  intranet  pages, 
uses  Continuus/WebSynergy  on  a  daily  basis.  The 
design  of  the  tool  set  allows  these  separated  develop¬ 
ers  to  work  as  a  team  in  coordination  with  the 
intranet  project  lead  without  being  in  direct  contact 
with  each  other.  Through  the  tool,  updates  can  be 


CONTINUUS 

SOFTWARE  CORPORATION 


integrated  and  tested  more  easily  and  quickly 
than  before.” 

Ease  of  Use  a  Plus 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  WebSynergy, 
according  to  Rice,  is  “the  ease  of  use  that  comes 
from  the  browser  implementation  of  the  tool."  Web- 
Synergy’s  browser-based  client  employs  Continuus’ 
Surf&Actsm,  which  enables  content  developers  to 
make  controlled  changes  over  the  Web.  “Our  devel¬ 
opers  can  easily  update  Web  content  without  having 
to  be  Continuus  experts,”  Rice  explains.  “The  tool’s 
usage  is  very  intuitive  and  does  not  complicate  the 
development  effort.” 

Rice  adds  that  Continuus  “has  supported  our 
needs  from  the  day  I  first  called  on  them.  They  paid 
us  a  visit,  confirmed  our  research  into  the  quality  of 
their  tool  suite,  and  immediately  set  into  action  a 
plan  that  permitted  us  to  complete  a  significant  pur¬ 
chase  order  for  software  and  services  in  less  than  30 
days.  On  the  fourth  of  january  we  had  a  full  Continu¬ 
us  consulting  team  on-site  and  our  application  was 
up  and  running  almost  immediately.”  He  adds,  “Their 
professional  services  technical  personnel  have  been 
extremely  flexible  and  understanding  of  USi’s  needs 
—  which  have  often  been  more  involved  and  inten¬ 
sive  than  an  established  company  might  require.” 

Rice  says  he  would  recommend  WebSynergy  to 
his  colleagues.  “USi  is  only  just  beginning  to  realize 
the  full  potential  of  WebSynergy,”  he  says.  “Every  day 
we  discover  something  new  or  a  faster  and  better  way 
of  doing  our  work.”  • 


Si  is  only  juM  beginning 


of  WebSynergy. 
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Bringing  Internet  Security  To  You 


Dave  Frazer,  systems  administrator  for  trade-show 
booth  producers  Blair  Inc.,  based  in  Springfield, 
Va.,  expected  to  benefit  from  the  WatchCuard 
LiveSecurity  System’s  state-of-the-art  Internet  security 
protection.  But  he  enjoys  another  benefit  as  well  —  an 
additional  half-day  of  work  time  that  he  previously 
spent  looking  for  new  security  updates.  With  the 
WatchGuard  LiveSecurity  Subscription  Service,  security 
alerts  are  automatically  sent  to  Frazer’s  desktop  to 
ensure  he  has  the  latest  protection.  “I  used  to  spend 
my  Monday  mornings  looking  to  see  what  was  new  out 
there,"  Frazer  explains.  “Now  that  WatchGuard  does  it 
for  me,  it’s  one  less  thing  I  have  to  worry  about." 

The  WatchGuard  LiveSecurity  System,  from  Seat¬ 
tle-based  WatchGuard  Technologies  Inc.,  is  a  scalable 
Internet  security  solution  for  mid-size  businesses,  large 
company  branch  offices,  government  offices,  and 
schools.  The  system  consists  of  the  award-winning 
Firebox  II  Internet  security  appliance,  WatchGuard 
security  software  modules,  Virtual  Private  Networking 
(VPN)  to  encrypt  communications  with  branch  offices 
or  employees  on  the  road,  and  a  one-year  subscription 
to  the  LiveSecurity  Broadcast  Service. 

“The  system  is  very  easy  to  use,”  Frazer  explains. 
“And  if  you  do  have  questions  you  can  reach  a  techni¬ 
cal  support  person  very  quickly,  simply  by  picking  up 
the  phone  and  talking  to  WatchGuard  directly  or  to  one 
of  their  certified  resellers.” 

The  Firebox  II  is  a  standalone  Internet  security 
appliance  that  plugs  in  behind  the  company’s  router, 
at  the  point  of  connection  to  the  Internet. 

“I  liked  the  fact  that  the  WatchGuard  system  is 
plug-and-play  and  doesn't  take  up  one  of  my  comput¬ 
ers,”  Frazer  says.  “Other  products  I  looked  at  would’ve 
required  me  to  build  my  own  system.” 


WatchGuard’s  Security  Management  Software  is 
used  to  configure  and  customize  the  LiveSecurity 
System,  engage  firewall  protection,  and  visually  moni¬ 
tor  all  installed  network  services  at-a-glance,  including 
bandwidth  usage,  network  services  in-use,  and 
realtime  incoming  and  outgoing  connections  over 
the  firewall. 

The  LiveSecurity  Broadcast 
Service  transmits  the  latest  software 
updates  and  advances  in  security 
software  technology,  rapid  respons¬ 
es  to  new  hacker  threats,  and 
security  advisories  directly  over  the 
Internet  from  WatchGuard  to  the 
customer’s  desktop.  This  can  offer 
realtime  savings  to  customers  like 
Frazer,  who  might  otherwise  have  to 
research  these  threats  on  their  own.  Authen 
ticity  of  the  LiveSecurity  updates  is  guaranteed  by 
a  system  of  digital  certificates  and  digital  signatures. 

WatchGuard  Technologies  also 
designed  a  special  system  for  ISPs  that 
enables  them  to  deliver  LiveSecurity  protec¬ 
tion  to  their  own  subscribers.  Called  Watch- 
Guard  for  MSS  (Managed  Security  Services), 
the  system  includes  a  suite  of  centralized 
Network  Operations  Center  management 
software,  Firebox  appliances,  and  a  license 
to  broadcast  LiveSecurity  updates. 

Whether  it’s  system  administrators 
or  ISPs,  if  the  customers’  experiences  are 
anything  like  Frazer’s,  they’re  sure  to  be 
satisfied.  “I’m  very  happy  with  WatchGuard,” 

Frazer  states.  “They  have  a  great  product 
and  great  people.”  • 
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Predictability  Becomes  Science 


The  Art  of  Customer 
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We’re  very  satisfied 
with  the  results 
of  the  initial  use 
of  HNC  Insurance 
Solutions’ 

VeriComp  software. 


Imagine  being  able  to  predict  the  future,  and  the 
effect  it  would  have  on  your  business.  You’d  be 
able  to  identify  customer  buying  trends,  develop 
effective  marketing  programs  based  on  customers' 
future  needs,  and  even  detect  fraudulent  transactions. 

Sound  futuristic?  It’s  not.  Many  Fortune  1000 
companies  currently  predict  these  customer  behaviors 
using  HNC  Software’s  Predictive  Software 
Solutions  (PSS)  —  software  that  uses  trans¬ 
action-level  data  to  predict  customers’  out¬ 
comes  or  behaviors.  This  enables  business- 
to-consumer  service  industries  such  as  retail, 
insurance,  financial,  Internet,  and  telecommunications 
to  better  manage  their  customer  relations. 

Established  in  1986,  San  Diego-based  HNC  Soft¬ 
ware  is  the  world’s  leading  provider  of  PSS.  HNC  Soft¬ 
ware’s  PSSs  are  based  on  the  company’s  research  of 
neural  networks  and  a  core  of  advanced  technologies. 
The  result  is  scalable,  platform-independent  software 
that  can  “learn”  and  improve  its  predictive  capabilities 
as  its  historical  database  (set  of  experiences)  increases. 
HNC’s  systems  learn  by  examples  taken  from  actual 

histories  embedded  in  the  account  data  of 
HNC  client  companies,  and  look  across 
many  variables  to  assess  the  whole  web  of 
activity.  By  analyzing  data  variables  and  the 
interactions  between  these  variables,  the 
systems  can  detect  non-linear  patterns  — 
patterns  too  complex  to  be  expressed  with 
scorecards  or  other  traditional  techniques. 

For  example,  for  its  Falcon  credit 
card  fraud  detection  product,  HNC  has 
created  a  data  consortium  of  the  transac¬ 
tions  of  over  200  million  cardholders  to 
build  the  predictive  models.  These  models 
recognize  the  transaction  behaviors  of  people  using 
fraudulent  or  stolen  credit  cards.  The  same  fraud 
detection  software  is  applied  in  other  markets,  includ¬ 
ing  insurance. 

“We’re  very  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  initial 
use  of  HNC  Insurance  Solutions’  VeriComp  software. 


Not  only  do  we  have  substantial  hard  dollar  savings, 
but  we  have  also  obtained  a  consistent  fraud  identifica¬ 
tion  method,  a  more  focused  review  process,  better 
resource  management,  and  earlier  detection  of  poten¬ 
tially  fraudulent  claims,”  says  Bob  Short,  senior  vice 
president,  WCF-Utah,  a  state  fund  providing  both 
employers  and  employees  with  a  premier  workers’ 
compensation  system. 

Other  HNC  products  predict  the  buying  habits  of 
consumers  by  monitoring  customer  transactions  and 
then  using  predictive  models  to  predict  profitability, 
credit  risk,  buying  patterns,  and  other  characteristics 
relative  to  customer  transactions. 

Better  Decision  Making 

Because  HNC  PSSs  make  transaction  information 
more  valuable,  companies  benefit  more  from  their 
investments  in  transactions  systems  and  data 
warehouses.  HNC  PSSs  differ  from  other  enterprise 
software  applications  by  offering  the  following  analysis 
and  decision-making  capabilities: 

•  Predict  Behavior  —  Can  predict  and  understand 
consumer  behavior  or  outcomes  based  on  detailed, 
transaction-level  data  analysis. 

•  Automate  Decision  Making  —  Can  apply  predictions 
to  define  optimal  decisions  at  the  transaction  level, 
and  can  feed  these  decisions  to  the  actual  production 
systems  in  realtime. 

•  Institutionalize  Learning —  Institutionalizes  relation¬ 
ship  learning  through  consistent  application  and  active 
feedback  of  previous  decision  results. 

•  Enhance  Relationships  —  Ideally  suited  for  high- 
volume,  business-to-consumer  service  industries  with 
high-value  customer  relationships. 

HNC  customers  currently  enjoying  such  benefits 
include  20  of  the  largest  25  credit  card  issuers,  including 
Banc  One;  retail  giants  such  as  Hallmark  and  Lancome; 
insurance  leaders  such  as  CIGNA  and  Travelers; 
telecommunications  companies  such  as  Sprint  Commu¬ 
nications  and  AT&T  Local  Services;  and  Internet  pioneers 
such  as  SURETRADE,  Charles  Schwab,  and  Netscape.# 
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Better  Email  Performance  through 

Precise  Usage  Measurement 


IT  professionals  are  expected  to  deliver  increasing 
levels  of  management  efficiency  in  order  to  ensure 
email  that’s  as  dependable  as  a  dial  tone.  Yet  the 
tools,  resources,  and  expertise  required  to  gauge  an 
email  system’s  performance  are  limited,  at  best. 

Most  often,  solutions  are  either  pieced  together  from 
a  variety  of  tools,  or  they’re  only  designed  to  solve  a 
single  problem. 

Now  there’s  a  complete  solution  for  IT  managers 
looking  for  both  real  and  realtime  application  perfor¬ 
mance  and  usage  measurement.  It’s  from  Seattle- 
based  Appliant  Inc.,  whose  recently  announced  Perfor¬ 
mance  Measurement  Platform  and  Appvisor™  Appli¬ 
cation  Monitor  are  targeted  at  the  most  visible  distrib¬ 
uted  application  of  them  all  —  Microsoft  Exchange. 

The  product  uses  a  patent-pending  Business- 
Activity  Profiling™  technology  to  help  users  answer 
questions  such  as,  “Who  is  consuming  the  most 
email  resources?”  “What  are  the  highest  response 
times  by  user  or  department?”  and  “How  is  transac¬ 
tion  activity  affecting  server  performance  and 
availability?” 

Unlike  network  and  server-based  views  of 
application  performance,  Appliant  monitors  both  the 
server  and  the  client  as  the  application  executes  and 
correlates  transaction  information,  or  what  Appliant 
terms  “business  activity.”  By  providing  this  complete 
view,  Appliant  can  recognize  specific  business 
processes  and  associated  performance  levels.  Client- 
side  performance  combined  with  system  and  server 
metrics  provide  a  comprehensive  picture  of  applica¬ 
tion  utilization. 

“Our  first  product  is  for  Microsoft  Exchange," 
states  Alisa  Nessler,  Appliant’s  president  and  CEO. 
“As  we  add  more  products,  customers  who  have 
started  with  our  measurement  platform  in  the 
Exchange  environment  will  simply  be  able  to  add 
modules  to  manage  other  business-critical  applica¬ 
tions  like  front  office  and  back  office  applications.” 


A  3D  View 

Companies  want  a  truly  three-dimensional  view  into 
their  applications,  states  Nessler.  And  Appliant  gives 
it  to  them  by  delivering  the  client  view.  The  client  view 
enables  IT  to  deliver  cause-and-effect  accountabili¬ 
ty  —  which  is  the  ability  to  see  how  usage  patterns 
affect  application  performance  and  to  manage 
applications  more  effectively. 

“If  you  are  a  technologist,  you  need  precise 
information  for  management  efficiency,  but  busi¬ 
ness  management  needs  information  for  decision¬ 
making.  So  first  we  provide  the  ability  to  have  a 
realtime  snapshot  of  what’s  happening  with  the 
application  across  the  enterprise.  Second,  we 
provide  a  drilldown  view  for  troubleshooting  a 
particular  problem.  Third,  we  provide  a  higher-level 
interface  for  business  management  —  offering 
summary  aggregated  reports  that  show  how  the 
application  is  being  used  from  a  business  perspec¬ 
tive.  That  kind  of  information  is  useful  for  resource 
planning  and  workflow.” 

“Without  solutions  like  Appliant,  you’ll  see  IS 
start  to  wither  on  the  vine,”  states  Richard  L.  Ptak, 
vice  president,  systems  and  applications  marketing  at 
Hurwitz  Croup,  Framingham,  Mass.  “Like  everyone 
else,  IS  departments  are  constantly  pressed  to  explain 
bottom-line  contribution.  The  fact  that  a  network  is 
up  99.99%  of  the  time  doesn’t  mean  much  to  a  chief 
operating  officer  who  can’t  make  the  quarterly  num¬ 
bers  because  a  key  application  is  under-performing. 
Appliant  is  a  great  distributed  solution  for  people 
who  need  to  gather  information  that  is  meaningful  to 
the  business  about  the  applications  that  actually  run 
the  business.  It’s  a  very  powerful  tool.”  • 


Without  ddutiond  like 
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SOFTWARE  Pioneering  Solutions  for 

Complex  E-Commerce 


CHRISTOPHER  KEENE, 
PERSISTENCE 
SOFTWARE  PRESIDENT 
AND  CEO 


Christopher  Keene,  president  and  CEO  of 

Persistence  Software  Inc.,  San  Mateo,  Calif.,  may 
be  onto  something.  His  company  is  rescuing 
enterprises  suffering  the  pangs  from  the  latest  shift  in 
e-commerce,  from  using  the  Web  simply  as  a  vehicle 
for  information  delivery,  to  using  it  to  seamlessly  inte¬ 
grate  customers,  suppliers,  distributors,  and  partners. 
On  the  Web,  your  competitors  are  a  mere  mouse  click 
away.  For  your  company  to  compete  in  e-commerce 
today,  a  highly  optimized  Internet  infrastructure  is 
essential.  It  must  easily  handle  complex  interactions 
to  provide  the  speed,  service,  and  personalization 
required  for  critical  Web  differentiation. 

But  we  already  have  a  Web  server  and  sell  our 
product  over  the  Internet.  What  more  do 
we  need? 

Leading-edge  companies 
recognize  that  it  is  no  longer 
sufficient  to  “Web-enable” 
existing  back-end  systems. 

Early  e-commerce  solutions  used 
first-generation  application  servers  to  simply  serve  up 
static  Web  pages  and  handle  simple  purchase  trans¬ 
actions.  The  recent  spate  of  headlines  announcing 
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various  online  brokerage  site  shutdowns  is  a  clear 
indicator  that  early  efforts  to  accommodate  online 
e-commerce  have  reached  their  practical  limit.  The 
only  way  to  succeed  in  e-commerce  today  is  to: 

•  Use  your  Web  infrastructure  to  link  to  your  suppliers 
and  partners  instantly  to  provide  your  products  and 
services  to  the  customer  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

•  Constantly  add  value  by  providing  new  personalized 
products  and  services  to  your  customers. 

•  Speed!  Offer  complex  interactions  at  the  same  speed 
as  a  simple  purchase  transaction.  Web  users  are  impa¬ 
tient;  make  them  wait  and  they  will  click  elsewhere. 

•  Mass  customization!  Provide  customers  with  the 
ultimate  shopping  experience  and  they'll  return. 

What  is  needed  in  this  Web 
infrastructure  to  allow  my 
business  to  leverage  complex 
e-commerce? 

First-generation  Web  applica¬ 
tion  servers  are  not  enough;  they  are  not 
designed  to  meet  the  complex  requirements  of 
today’s  e-commerce.  For  this,  you  need  a  Transactional 
Application  Server  like  Persistence  Software’s  Power- 
Tier.  Market  leaders  are  already  using  application 
servers  like  Persistence  PowerTier  for  next-generation 
e-commerce  applications  in  the  areas  of  Application 
Sourcing,  Customer  Relationship  Management,  Supply 
Chain  Management,  and  Virtual  Vertical  Markets.  All  of 
these  areas  require  complex  interaction  between  par¬ 
ties,  which  is  supported  by  the  server  clustering,  cache 
sync,  and  data  access  of  Persistence  PowerTier. 

Competitive  Advantage 

Persistence  customers  like  Cisco,  EDS,  Morgan  Stan¬ 
ley  Dean  Witter,  and  FedEx  are  leading  their  markets 
using  complex  e-commerce  as  a  competitive  weapon. 
We  are  in  the  era  where  the  consumer  holds  the 
advantage;  they  have  ultimate  choice.  The  only  way  to 
attract  and  keep  customers  is  to  design  your  Web 
infrastructure  around  a  Transactional  Application 
Server  like  Persistence’s  PowerTier.  • 
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If  you’re  not  part  of  the  handheld  revolution,  you 
probably  will  be  soon.  The  features  being  engi¬ 
neered  into  today’s  palm-sized  devices  have  simply 
become  too  compelling  to  resist  —  especially  for 
professionals  whose  jobs  require  on-the-go  data 
access  and  collection. 

The  new  SPT  1500  from  Symbol  Technologies 
Inc.,  Holtsville,  N.Y.,  is  a  prime  example  of  such 
a  device.  The  SPT  1500  was  developed 
in  conjunction  with  3Com  Corp.’s  Palm 
Computing  subsidiary,  which  brought 
the  popular  PalmPilot  to  market.  It  com¬ 
bines  barcode  scanning  with  the  stan¬ 
dard  capabilities  of  the  palm  computing 
platform  — 

shirt-pocket  package.  Symbol  will  soon 
offer  models  that  are  ruggedized  to  with¬ 
stand  extreme  conditions  like  a  four-foot 
drop  to  concrete,  and  include  its  Spec- 
trum24  wireless  local  area  network  for 
realtime  data  communications. 

With  the  SPT  1500,  mobile  professionals 
can  easily  download  information  from  their  desktops, 
capture  additional  data  as  they  move  from  place  to 
place,  and  then  upload  it  back  to  the  net¬ 
work  as  required. 

Duke  University  Medical  Center 
(DUMC),  Durham,  N.C.,  is  using  Symbol’s 
SPT  1500  as  part  of  a  major  technology  ini¬ 
tiative  that  will  enhance  patient  care  while 
increasing  doctors’  efficiency.  Using  soft¬ 
ware  especially  developed  for  the  project  by 
Durham-based  ClinEffect  Systems,  DUMC's 
physicians  can  now  scan  patient  wristbands 
for  identification,  view  patient  profiles  on 
screen,  select  relevant  patient  care  codes,  and  make 
any  clinical  notations  —  all  at  the  point  and  time  of 
patient  care. 

“Symbol’s  palm-based  mobile  device  provides 
the  flexibility  and  performance  physicians  need  at  any 
time,  in  any  patient  care  location,  to  help  ensure 


accurate  and  timely  capture  of  the  care  provided,” 
says  Dr.  Peter  Kussen,  chief  medical  officer  at 
DUMC.  “Next-generation  mobile  solutions  will 
expand  our  abilities  beyond  improving  the  reporting 
of  point-of-care  information,  to  also  include  checking 
email  and  receiving  lab  reports  at  the  point  and  time 
of  patient  care.” 

The  SPT  1500  is  ideal  for  DUMC’s  applica¬ 
tion,  since  its  design  makes  it  extremely  con¬ 
venient  for  physicians  —  who  obviously  have 
more  pressing  concerns  than  learning  how  to 
use  some  new  computing  device  —  to  fully 
exploit  its  potential  as  a  healthcare  tool.  A 
pen-based  graphical  interface,  push-button 
controls,  and  backlit  160  x  160  pixel  display 
make  the  SPT  1500  easy  on  the  eyes,  even 
in  dimly  lit  spaces.  Two  AAA  batteries  deliv¬ 
er  many  hours  of  power,  and  the  device 
supports  both  single  and  multi-slot  serial 
cradles  for  flexible  host  communications  in 
most  network  and  user  environments. 

Working  Faster,  Smarter 

With  the  SPT  foci’s  ability  to  capture,  access,  and 
manage  information  at  the  point  of  activity, 
it  is  a  powerful  platform  for  mobile  profes¬ 
sionals  in  any  industry  who  want  to  work 
faster  and  smarter. 

“The  performance  and  size  of  the  SPT 
1500  make  it  a  perfect  match  for  the  needs 
of  today’s  knowledge  workers,”  says  Ron 
Goldman,  Symbol’s  vice  president  of 
mobile  systems.  “Symbol  invented  hand¬ 
held  laser  bar-code  scanning,  pioneered 
handheld  mobile  computing  solutions,  and 
revolutionized  wireless  networking  and  telephony  for 
business.  Those  four  core  enabling  technologies  are 
at  the  heart  of  next-generation  mobile  applications 
being  developed  by  Symbol  and  its  partners  for 
industries  such  as  healthcare,  retailing,  and  trans¬ 
portation  around  the  world.”  • 
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Symbol  Technologies  Inc.  (516)738-2400/(800)722-6234  www.symbol.com 
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.  Converting  Web  Data 

into  Dollars 


Seattle-based  d 
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Who  would’ve  thought  that  mouse-clicks  would 
become  the  hottest  commodity  in  e-business. 
But  they  have.  Page  views  and  click-throughs 
—  as  well  as  actual  product  purchases  —  have 
become  the  lifeblood  of  the  e-business  world.  And  in 
the  intense  competition  for  eyeballs  and  cursors,  the 
monitoring  of  user  behavior  has  become  a  primary 
focus  for  e-marketers. 

“Data  plays  a  huge  role  in  our  company,”  says 
jon  Stross,  product  manager  at  Babycenter  Inc.,  a  San 
Francisco-based  Web  venture  whose  flagship  site, 
Babycenter.com,  provides  “content,  community,  and 
commerce”  for  new  and  expectant  parents.  “We  need 
to  understand  what  our  users  want  and  don't  want  — 
what  drives  them  to  look  at  more  pages,  and  what 
drives  them  to  buy.” 

That’s  why  Stross  values  the  information  he  gets 
from  Hit  List,  an  e-business  intelligence  solution  from 
Seattle-based  developer  Marketwave  Corp.  Hit  List 
provides  Stross  and  his  marketing 
team  with  the  comprehensive,  quan¬ 
titative,  and  actionable  data  they 
need  about  which  pages  on  the  site  are  most  popular, 
which  links  are  most  frequently  clicked  on,  and  which 
referral  sources  provide  the  most  traffic. 

“We  put  codes  on  every  banner  that  we  send  out 
—  so  not  only  can  we  tell  how  many  people  came  to 
us  from  Yahoo,  but  we  can  also  tell  how  many  came 
because  of  a  particular  banner  or  keyword  search,” 
Stross  explains. 

Making  Smarter  Investment  Decisions 

By  tracking  users’  behavior  as  they  come  in  from  refer¬ 
ring  sites,  Stross  can  make  much  smarter  decisions 
about  where  to  buy  advertising,  which  is  a  major 
expense  for  many  Web  ventures  today.  “You  can  have  a 
high  click-through  rate  from  one  site,  but  the  people 
don’t  stay  very  long,”  he  notes.  “Another  site  can  have  a 
lower  click-though  rate,  but  it  turns  out  that  they’re  of 
higher  quality."  Armed  with  that  data,  Stross  can  lever¬ 
age  his  advertising  budget  much  more  effectively,  by 


measuring  return  in  dollars,  rather  than  simply  “hits.” 
“Now  we  can  look  at  how  much  we’re  paying  per  buyer, 
instead  of  just  how  much  we’re  paying  per  user,”  he  says. 

Hit  List  data  can  also  significantly  affect  site  design. 
“When  we  first  launched  our  online  store,  we  looked  at 
the  numbers  and  saw  that  people  simply  weren’t  finding 
it,”  Stross  recounts.  “We  did  a  major  redesign  and  within 
a  day,  traffic  to  the  store  increased  50%.” 

The  impact  that  such  design  and  advertising  deci¬ 
sions  have  on  Babycenter’s  bottom  line  makes  its 
investment  in  Hit  List  a  virtual  no-brainer.  “When  you 
look  at  how  much  we’re  spending  on  marketing,  and 
how  much  our  revenue  is  affected  when  we  raise  traffic 
by  10%,  the  value  of  the  data  we’re  getting  is  huge 
compared  to  the  cost  of  the  software,”  Stross  says. 

Hit  List’s  e-business  intelligence  products  inte¬ 
grate  Web  traffic  data  with  other  corporate  information 
from  sales,  customer,  human  resources,  and  other 
company  databases.  This  capability,  called  Web  mining, 
enables  the  discovery  of  meaningful  business  correla¬ 
tions  and  trends,  and  can  be  employed  to  analyze  com¬ 
plex  Web-related  business  issues. 

Marketwave’s  more  than  40,000  licensed 
customers  include  Dell,  Hewlett-Packard,  Egghead, 
Bertelsmann,  IBM,  Microsoft,  Boeing,  Sears,  AT&T, 
Transamerica,  Intervu,  HomeGrocer.com,  Buy.com, 
Shopping.com,  Victoria’s  Secret,  Encyclopedia 
Britannica,  and  NBC  Europe.  • 
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Offering  End-to-End  Web-enabled 

Customer  Service 


When  you’re  delivering  business-class  Internet 
services,  your  customers  expect  you  to  be  at 
the  cutting  edge  when  it  comes  to  your  own 
use  of  the  Web.  That’s  why  Verio  Inc.,  a  leading  Web¬ 
hosting  and  Internet  access  company  based  in  Engle¬ 
wood,  Colo.,  went  shopping  for  a  solution  that  would 
enable  them  to  service  their  worldwide  corporate 
clientele  directly  over  the  ’Net. 

“It’s  part  of  what  we  call  ‘e-service,’”  explains 
Jim  Kieffer,  Verio’s  vice  president  of  customer  opera¬ 
tions.  “If  your  customer  can  go  to  your  Web  site  and 
help  themselves  right  then  and  there,  then  you’re  pro¬ 
viding  the  fast,  high-quality  care  they  want." 

After  an  extensive  evaluation,  Kieffer  and  his 
organization  selected  a  combination  of  products  from 
Needham,  Mass. -based  Servicesoft  Technologies 
Inc.,  including  Web  Advisor,  Knowledge  Builder, 
E-mailContact  and  LiveContact.  This  comprehensive 
portfolio  of  Internet  Customer  Service  solutions  — 
which  was  created  by  the  recently  completed  merger 
of  ServiceSoft  Corp.  and  Toronto-based  Balisoft  Tech¬ 
nologies  to  form  Servicesoft  Technologies  —  provides 
Verio  with  all  the  components  necessary  to  create  an 
effective  online  customer  service  facility. 

Thus,  if  a  customer  cannot  resolve  an  issue  via 
Servicesoft’s  interactive,  online  self-service,  a  variety 
of  other  Servicesoft  applications,  including  realtime 
chat  and  email  response,  can  be  used  to  quickly  bring 
Verio’s  support  staff  into  the  picture.  Verio  plans  to 
add  Servicesoft’s  voice-over-IP  capabilities  to  its  ser¬ 
vice  mode  options  as  well. 

“It’s  a  neat  way  to  give  customers  more  choices 
for  how  they  want  to  be  served,  depending  on  their 
own  preferences,”  says  Kieffer. 

In  fact,  because  the  system  is  constantly  tracking 
all  service  activities,  Kieffer  and  his  staff  can  evaluate 
those  preferences  and  spot  chronic  support  issues. 
"We  can  see  how  often  customers  are  able  to  resolve 
their  own  problems,  and  which  types  of  problems  they 
end  up  resolving  through  chat  or  by  opening  a  trouble 
ticket,”  he  says.  “That’s  important  information  when 


TECHNOLOGIES 


you  have  business  customers  whose  standards  for 
service  are  very,  very  high." 

According  to  Kieffer,  Servicesoft’s  .  j 

merger  with  Balisoft  helped  clinch  his  own  0\Zi.  J 

buying  decision.  “There  are  some  vendors  that 
have  good  knowledge  base  tools  and  there  are 
others  with  good  email  and  chat  programs,”  he  notes. 

“But  having  everything  in  one  package  really  set 
Servicesoft  apart.  It  made  it  much  easier  for  us  to  put 
together  a  true  end-to-end  solution  for  our  customers.” 


“Must  Have"  Service 

Kieffer  strongly  believes  that  Web-based  customer 
service  will  soon  become  a  must-have  for  businesses 
in  all  market  segments.  “If  youfte  going  to  deliver 
superior  customer  care,  the  Web  has  to  be  part  of 
that  —  it’s  just  becoming  ingrained  in  the  culture,” 
he  declares.  “It’s  going  to  become  like  voice  mail. 

Your  customers  are  going  to  simply  have  the  expecta¬ 
tion  that  they  can  interact  with  you  to  resolve  their 
problems  on  the  Web.” 

Kieffer’s  opinion  is  backed  up  by  observers  such 
as  Boston-based  consultancy  The  Yankee  Croup,  which 
forecasts  the  market  for  Internet  Customer  Service 
reaching  $i  billion  by  2003.  “Customer  service  is  the 
next  major  thrust  over  the  Internet,”  says  senior  analyst 
Steve  Robins  ofYankee’s  Internet  Computing  Strategies 
practice.  After  surveying  the  existing  vendors,  Robins 
concluded  that  “Servicesoft  Technologies  has  the 
vision,  product  offering,  and  management  team 
needed  for  success  in  this  rapidly  evolving  market.”  • 


Servicesoft  Technologies  is  the 
first  company  to  deliver  a 
complete  Internet  Customer 
Service  solution,  including 
self-service,  email  response, 
and  live  interaction  all  based 
upon  a  sophisticated  knowl¬ 
edge  base. 
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Servicesoft  Technologies  Inc. 


(781)449-0049/(800)737-8738 


www.servicesoft.com 
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With  more  than  1,300  employees  deployed  in  50 
offices  in  24  countries  worldwide,  BEA  Systems 
Inc.,  in  San  Jose,  Calif.,  has  been  making 
middleware  big  business  since  1995.  And  now  that 
the  Java  bandwagon  is  finally  beginning  to  roll,  BEA 
is  positioned  to  exploit  the  new  application  server 
standards  like  no  one  else. 

That  position  was  enhanced  even  more  this  past 
September  when  BEA  acquired  WebLogic,  the  privately 
held  provider  of  an  industry-leading  Java-based  Web 
application  server.  With  the  addition  of  WebLogic,  BEA 
provides  an  end-to-end  solution  with  a  focus  on  the 
Internet  as  Web-based  applications  begin  to  impact 
transaction-based  businesses  around  the  world. 

Free  from  Infrastructure  Worries 

With  its  comprehensive  support  of  the  Enterprise  Java 
standards,  including  Enterprise  JavaBeans,  BEA 
WebLogic  protects  user  investment  by  enabling 

portable,  scalable  applica- 

BEA  WebLogic  tions  that  interoperate 

seamlessly  with  other  appli¬ 
cations  and  systems.  The  BEA  WebLogic  Application 
Server  offers  the  critical  front-end  Web  component  of 
BEA’s  end-to-end  enterprise  middleware  solution.  With 
BEA  WebLogic,  developers  are  free  to  focus  on  their 
business  logic  without  worrying  about  the  infrastruc¬ 
ture  necessary  to  deploy  that  logic 
on  the  network. 

Such  features  were  especially 
appealing  to  Dolly  Chao,  director 
of  new  product  development  at 
American  President  Lines’  global 
logistics  unit,  ACS  Logistics,  in 
San  Francisco.  A  leader  in  the 
consolidator  industry,  ACS  helps 
businesses  that  ship  products 
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overseas  save  money  by  letting  multiple  shipments 
going  to  the  same  destination  share  the  same  cargo 
container.  Chao’s  job  is  to  create  software  applications 
that  allow  ACS  customers  to  track  the  status  of 
their  shipments. 

The  latest  product,  called  NetTrac,  leverages  the 
power  and  ease  of  the  Internet,  allowing  customers  to 
track  merchandise  with  the  comprehensive  ACS  data¬ 
base  as  the  merchandise  travels  through  the  supply 
chain  —  anytime,  and  from  any  location  or  any  num¬ 
ber  of  locations  worldwide.  Data  is  up-to-the-minute 
and  detailed  down  to  the  current  location,  purchase 
order,  and  stock  keeping  unit  (SKU)  levels,  allowing 
logistics  managers  to  manage  their  in-transit  invento¬ 
ries  effectively  and  efficiently. 

“What  we  tried  to  do,”  says  Chao,  “is  give  users 
the  look  and  feel  of  a  full  application  —  instead  of  just 
feeding  them  HTML  pages.  Users  can  query  and  navi¬ 
gate.  By  using  WebLogic,  we  were  able  to  give  them  a 
lot  of  screens.  If  this  were  just  done  with  HTML  pages, 
after  a  while  the  user  might  not  be  able  to  go  back  to  a 
certain  branch.” 

With  NetTrac,  customers  can  pinpoint  exactly  the 
view  of  the  data  they  want,  and  they  can  go  as  far  back 
as  200  days.  In  addition,  the  information  can  be  down¬ 
loaded  to  standard  desktop  computer  applications  — 
bringing  new  levels  of  functionality,  flexibility,  and  ease 
of  use  to  customers  around  the  world.  “NetTrac 
enables  our  customers  to  access  our  comprehensive 
tracking  database  in  the  ways  that  make  the  most 
sense  for  them,”  states  Chao.  “Our  customers  are  now 
able  to  view  up  to  two  years  of  information  directly 
from  our  Oracle  7  database.” 

Chao  says  her  criteria  for  selecting  WebLogic  were 
simple:  “It  had  to  be  something  easy  to  implement, 
something  that  we  could  put  into  our  legacy  environ¬ 
ment,  and  something  we  knew  would  work.”  # 
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honor  executives  using  innovative  IT  solu¬ 
tions  to  bring  about  real  business  value. 

While  many  awards  programs  focus  on  Best 
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Technology 

Solutions 


Positioning  IT  as  a  Business  Asset 

As  an  executive  who  has  built  an  IT  system 
delivering  both  ROI  and  strategic  value  to  your 
organization,  you  deserve  special  recognition. 
The  CIO  Enterprise  Value  Award  will  bring  you, 
your  company  and  your  IT  organization  the 
prestige  you  have  earned. 


That  Drive 
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How  to  Enter 

If  your  IT  system  has  made  a  positive  impact 
on  your  business,  we  encourage  you  to  down¬ 
load  the  application  from  our  Web  site  at 
www.do.com/eva  or  contact  Lisa  Kerber  at 
508  935-4449. 
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BACK  TALK 


THINKING  AGAINST  THE  GRAIN 


Donald  Tapscott,  author  of 
the  bestsellers  The  Digital 
Economy  and  Growing  Up 
Digital,  has  edited  and  written 
the  introduction  for  a 
new  book  published  this 
month,  Creating  Value  in 
the  Network  Economy, 
a  collection  of  articles  by 
leading  digital  economy 
thinkers. 

CIO  Web  Business: 

How  well  do  corpo¬ 
rations  use  the  Web? 

Most  corporations 
haven’t  got  it.  They 
view  their  challenge  as 
building  wonderful 
Web  sites  that  move 
beyond  providing 
information  to 
enabling  electronic 
commerce  to  buying 
and  selling  goods 
online.  What  we’ve 
got  now  is  a  new 
infrastructure  to 
change  the  nature  of 
the  firm  and  the  way 
we  create  wealth. 

Sixty  years  ago  the 
Nobel  Prize  winning 
economist  Ronald  Coze 
asked,  “Why  do  we  have  the 
firm?”  He  explained  that  the 
cost  of  doing  our  own  thing 
would  be  prohibitive. 

But  suddenly  we  have  this 
deep  infrastructure  in  the 
economy  that’s  not  only 
becoming  robust,  ubiquitous 
with  a  billion  people  in  the 
year  2005  and  high  in  band¬ 
width  but  also  increasingly 
rich  with  function.  It’s  got 
transactions,  engines,  pay¬ 
ment  systems,  negotiating 
tools,  collaboration  software 
and  micropayment  systems. 
The  Alliance  for  Converging 
Technology,  which  I  chair, 
has  been  studying  120  elec¬ 
tronic  business  communities. 
They’re  blowing  away  the 


Don  Tapscott: 

The  Opportunity  Gap 


traditional  model  of  the  firm. 

We  have  open  markets, 
like  eBay,  which  is  the  Greek 
agora  gone  global  real-time. 
We  have  aggregators  like 
America  Online,  E-Trade  and 
Charles  Schwab.  We  have 
value  chains  like  Cisco, 
which  has  a  greater  market 
cap  than  Ford  and  GM  com¬ 
bined.  For  them,  the  Internet 
is  not  just  about  buying  and 
selling;  it  is  a  platform  for  the 
design  of  their  products. 
Cisco  products  are  designed 
in  the  community.  The  Net  is 
a  manufacturing  platform. 
The  virtual  factory  has  been 
this  elusive  idea  for  many 
years  because  we  didn’t  have 
a  publicly  available  infra¬ 
structure  to  build  it  on. 

So  these  are  new  models 


of  the  firm  and  of  how  we 
create  wealth.  It’s  still  rare  to 
find  a  FedEx  or  a  Schwab, 
traditional  companies  that 
are  reinventing  their  busi¬ 
ness  model  around  the  Net. 

Why  hasn't  advertising  on 
the  Web  been  successful? 

Advertising  is  not  the  right 
revenue  model  for  elec¬ 
tronic  commerce.  We’ve 
taken  the  old  paradigm,  the 
banner  ad  in  a  newspaper 
or  the  equivalent  of  a  30- 
second  television  commer¬ 
cial,  and  we’ve  plunked  that 
into  the  new  medium. 

What  should  we  be  doing? 

Permission  marketing.  Take 
Volvo  for  example.  The  best 
person  to  sell  a  Volvo  to  is 


someone  in  the  Volvo  demo¬ 
graphic  looking  for  a  car.  I 
want  to  define  myself  as  a 
market.  Say,  “Here’s  what  I 
care  about.”  And  have  Volvo 
there  to  respond  to 
me.  This  can  happen 
H  in  subtle  ways.  Simon 
Templer  drives  a 
Volvo  in  the  movie 
The  Saint ;  I  stop  the 
I  action  and  say,  “Cool 
car!  What’s  that?”  He 
says,  “It’s  a  Volvo.” 

He  says,  “What’s 
important  to  you?” 

I  say,  “Performance.” 
He  says,  “Good! 

Volvo  is  the  perfor¬ 
mance  car!  Here’s  how 
a  Volvo  does  against  a 
BMW.  And  you  live  in 
Denver;  that’s  even 
more  important 
because  of  the  oxygen 
level  in  the  air.” 

Knowledge  infuses 
itself  through  every¬ 
thing.  The  only  mean¬ 
ingful  form  of  capital 
becomes  intellectual 
capital.  The  gap  be¬ 
tween  consumers  and 
producers  blurs  and  we 
have  the  notion  of  prosump¬ 
tion:  Things  are  custom 
built  for  me  on  the  Net. 

If  someone  asks  me  what 
is  the  potential  of  the  Web, 
I’d  say  to  create  new  models 
of  the  firm  and  how  we  cre¬ 
ate  wealth  that  are  orders  of 
magnitude  more  effective 
and  higher  performing  than 
the  traditional  integrated, 
Industrial  Age  corporation. 
Therefore,  firms  that  em¬ 
brace  these  new  business 
models  will  succeed  and 
those  that  don’t  will  go 
away.  -Art  Jahnke 


Visit  webbusiness.cio.com/ 
backtalk  for  more  of  this  dis¬ 
cussion. 
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The  Y2K  bug 
also  comes  in 
a  desktop 
version. 


Fortunately, 
so  does  the 
solution. 


Symantec  and  the  Symantec  logo  are  U.S.  registered  trademarks  of  Symantec  Corporation. 

Norton  2000  is  a  trademark  of  Symantec  Corporation.  Copyright  1998  Symantec  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 


9CJ1 


Call  us  at  1-800-745-6054,  ext.  9CJ1 

or  visit  www.symantec.com/ sabu/n2000 

FREE  BIOS  Test  and  Fix  download. 


If  you  haven’t  thought  about  your  desktop  level  year  2000  problems  yet,  it’s  time.  Because 
desktop  level  Y2K  anomalies  are  a  serious  problem.  One  that’s  easily  passed  around  the  network 
and  re-uploaded  to  your  mainframe. 

Norton  2000™  Corporate  Edition  quickly  and  easily  addresses  the  three  critical  desktop  and 
laptop  vulnerabilities:  1)  hardware  problems  such  as  BIOS  and  real-time  clock,  2)  commercial 
off-the-shelf  application  Y2K  compliance  and  3)  end-user  created  data.  The  industry’s  most 
comprehensive  desktop  specific  solution  —  Norton  2000  lets  you  install,  test,  scan,  report,  and 
administrate  your  desktop  Y2K  solution  entirely  from  one  console. 

Save  all  your  vulnerable  desktop  PCs  and  data  from  year  2000  crises  with  Norton  2000. 
It’s  another  Symantec  solution  that  maximizes  user  productivity  and  minimizes  support  from  IT. 
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e-business  Accelerator 


Name 


Amir  Khan 


Job  Description: 


Help  companies  exceed  business  goals 
by  planning,  designing  and  implementing 
e-business  solutions. 


Experience 


Increased  information  sharing  at  a  global  drug 
company  by  combining  multiple  e-mail  systems 
into  a  single,  secure  intranet  for  6,000  employees 


Quote: 


Business  as  usual?  No  such  thing. 


Phone 


1  800  IBM  7777,  ask  for  Services 


www.ibm.com/services/info 


IBM  Global  Services 

People  who  think.  People  who  do.  People  who  get  it 


business  people 
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